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PART II. 



AN ANTHOLOGY 

OF ENGLISH VERSE 


1 The Solitary Reaper. 

B ehold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and' singing (iy fierseJ’f; 

Stop here, or 'gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listen 1 for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some sh.ady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 



■1 


WAnl'-worili 


WiU 5 «-!‘ uli.it '•H'.' '.ipj//' — 

1 ’fjh’ji!. iltp j'liiii’r.c !iunii!*T' ill'’"' 

I'fir t4ti, ufih tliiii ;**.. 

A(id lor.;; .ij-.f : 

Or !i it '.onic miJSf Int'iiii!'." !r.\. 
l',i!iiih.,T ni.itt'-r 111 t 

Htiiiir tuturai suuuw, {in''., of j-iin, 

Tli.'.t Ivi’i Im-ti, at' 1 ussy !>•-• ■ 

Whatc’t'f ilir thfiiic, tlu- Mai.h-it 
At. it lu'f ‘iitix rwtli! iiair tin cv.-Uug ; 

I '■.itv hiT ' lirr M.iik, 

An<} o'er }hr iiaklr l>rj: Imi; - 
I liFliTta!, tiKititiiilf''; :.'iA itiU: 

AiiJ, ni 1 moimtn! tij* thr hill. 

'I'lif in m) hi .in I iioir, 
l.onj; .1(11.'? it wii'i hcaril tio miiif. 

Wji.i.i .V'l WnKir.'A ORTH. 


2 Linc.s compopctl n f'cw Miles nhnve 
Tintern Abbey. 

F ive ywr.*. hate past; fi\c tumnicrp, with Ute U'n_(;th 
Of live lonp winters ! ami .apain 1 hc.it 
Tlie.so w'altTfi, rolling from tlu ir moiml.iin-spn'rjgR 
With a soft inland imirmur. — Once ag.iiti 
Do I behold ihes-'c steep and lofty cliHV, 

That on a wild vecUided scene impre.ss 
Thoughts of more deep tcclndon ; and connect 
The landsc.ipc witli the tjuiet of tltc sky. 

Tlic day is coinc when 1 again repose 
Here, under this d.irk sycamore, and view 
These plots of cou.igt-grountI. these orchard-tufl-s, 
Vi'hich at this season, wiUi llicir unripe fruits. 
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Arc ciad in one green hue, nnri lose themselves 
’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms. 
Green to the veiy door; and wrc:iths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

Witli some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in tlic houseless woods. 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 


These beauteoirs forms, 
Through a long absence, hate not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and citie.s, I have owed to them, ' 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration : — ^feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, pcrliaps, 

As have no shglit or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened : — that seiene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal flame 
And even tlie motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we arc laid asleep 



r, 


Wordsworth 


In body, and Ijccomo a U\uig ^oai : 

While with an eye made quirt by the power 
OF harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

Wc see into the hie of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain lichef, yet, oh ! how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyle'-s daylight ; wlien the I'rcihd stir 
Unjirofitablc, and the feter of tbe world. 

Hate hung upon the beatings of my heart — 

How olt, in sjdrit, hate I turned to thee, 

O syltan Wye ! thou wanderer through the woods. 
How often has my spirit turneil to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of haif-c\tinguishwl thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad pcrpleKiiy, 

The picture of the mind retites again ; 

While here I stand, not only with the sente 
Of present pleasure, hut with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there it life and foot! 

For future years. And so I dare to hojw. 

Though changed, no doubt, from what 1 was when first 
I came among these lulls ; when like a roc 
I hounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

Wherever nature led : more like -a man 
Flydng from somctliing that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements .all gone by) 

To me was ail in all.- — I cannot paint 
■ What then I w'as. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and tlvc deep and gloomy wood, 
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Tlifir coioiir'i .ind tlicir forms, were tlicn to me 
An niipetite; n feelmj; .uid a love, 

Tliat had no need of a remotci charm. 

By tliought supplictl, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its di/.zy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur j other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, 1 would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I hate learned 
To loot on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated tliuuglits ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Wliose dwelling is the light of selling tuns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, .and in the mind of man : 

A motion .and a 6]ririt, tli.it impels 

All thinking things, .dl objects of all thought, 

And rolls tlirough all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all tliat we behold 
From this green canh ; of .all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both wh.it tliey half create, 

And wh.it perccii e ; well plc.iscd to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 
Tlie anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of ray heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perch.incc. 

Iff were not tlius naught, should I the more 
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Suffer my genid spirivb to decay i 
For thou art with me here upon the bunks 
-Of this fair river ; thou my dearest Friend, 

‘ My dear, dear F riend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasuies in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh 1 yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister ! and this prayer I make. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, tltat neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee ; and, in after years, 

WIren these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For ail sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

. If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou rcmtmhcr me. 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance — 
If I should he where I no more can hear 



Wordsworth 


Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so Jong 

A worshipper of Natute, hitlier came 

Unwedried in tliat service; rather say 

With warmer love — oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and fot thy sake ! 

William Wordsworth. 


3 She was a Phantom of Delight. 


S HE was a Ph.antom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 


Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair j 
But all things else about her drawn 
F I om May-time and the cheerful D.awn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 
And stejis of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises .as sweet ; 
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A Creature not too brif^lit or good 
For liuman nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, lote, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I sec with eye serene 
The very pulse of the macliinc ; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

William Wordsworth. 


4 V The Happy Warrior. 

W HO is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 

That every m.an in arms should wish to be ? 
— ^It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought : 
Whose high cndc.avours arc an inw.ird light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his mor.al being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
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And Fear, and Bloodshctl, miseralde train! 

Turns liis necessity to pjorious gain j 
In face of these doth exercise a [lowcr 
Which is our iiuman nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of tlieir bad influence, and tiieir good receives : 

By objects, wliicli might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more conipassionatc ; 

Is placable — Irccausc occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tcm])ted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

Thence, also, marc alive to tenderness. 

— ’Tis he whose law is reason •, who depends 
Ujion that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men arc tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

— Who, if he rise to sution of command, 

Rises by open means ; .and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall. 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life. 
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A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Groat ibiucs, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Loicr; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and secs what lie foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homcfclt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet unages ! which, wlicresoe’er he be, • 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 
’Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye. 

Or left unlhought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily sclf-surpast : 

Who, whetlicr praise of h'lm must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep vvithout his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name — 
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Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s a])plausc : 
This is the hajipy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

William Wordsworth. 


My Heart Leaps Up. 

M y heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I sh.ill grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

The Child is fathet of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to e.ich by natuial piety. 

William Wordsworth. 


6 To the Cuckoo. 

0 BLITHE New-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

0 Cuckoo ! shall I call tliee Bud, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 

While 1 am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it scans to pass 
At once far off, and ne.ir. 
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Though babbling only to the V ale. 

Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto tac a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an Invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to j that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou Wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And r can listen to thee yet ; 

Can He upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O. blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place ; 

That is fit home for Thee ! 

William Wordsworth. 
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7 Westminster Bridge. 

E arth has not anything to show more fair ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the niormng ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to tlie sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; , 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

William Wordsworth. 


8 The Poet. 

B ut who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 

A music sweeter than their own. 

\ 

He is retired as noontide dew. 

Or founuain in a noon-day grove ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem wortliy of your love. 
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The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and \a!lcy, he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us 
Some random truths he can impart, — 

The harvest of .a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

William Wordsworth. 


9 British Freedom. 

I T is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the viv'orid’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath Bowed, “with jwrnp of waters, unwiihstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak tlie tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — ^In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 

WiLLi.vM Wordsworth. 
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10 Tiic Sonnet 


N uns fm not nt their convent’s narrow room ; 

And hermits arc contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and hajipy ; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furncss-fclls, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 

In truth the jirison, unto which we tioom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence for me. 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within tiic Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such their needs must he) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 

W.\ia.'.iw Wtif.uj.'Kcivr'.w 


S CORN not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 
^Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave case to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camc'iens soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dame crowned 

TT. II. B 
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And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek tlty firm support, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have leposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would seivc more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate foi thy control ; 

But m the (juictncss of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tiics; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no rooir must change tJxeirname 
I long for a repose that ever is the same 

Yet not the less would I throughout 
Still act according to the voice 
Of my own wish ; and feel past doubt 
That my submisaivencss was choice : 

Not seeking in the school of pride 
For “precepts over dignified," 

Denial and restraint I prize 
No farther than they breed a second Will more wise. 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhe.id’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
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Flowers laugli before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance m thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost presenc the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heatens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee ; I mj-sclf commend 
Unto th3’ guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Gi\e unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

Tlic confidence of reason gisc ; 

And in the light of truth th\ Bondman let me live I 
William Wordsworth. 


12 She Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways. 

S HE dwelt among tlic untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dose, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love ; 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! — 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy cc.ased to be; 

'But she is in her grave, and, oh. 

The difference to me ! 

William Wordsworth. 
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IS It is a Beauteous Evening. 

I T is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
, Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
la sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea : 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth wall his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — cici lastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkcst witli me here, 
If thou ajipear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine ; 

Thou licst in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 

And worshipji’st at the Tcmjile's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 

William Wordsworth. 


Three Years she grew in Sun and Shower, 

T HRLE years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This Child I to myself will take; 

Site shall be mine, .and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 
The Girl, in lock and plain, 

In eartii and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall fee) an overseeing jiowcr ' 

To kindle or lestrain. 
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“ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That rt’ild nith g)ee scross the JaWB 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the wiHovir bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

" The stars of midnight shah he dear 

To her; and she shall lean her car 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty barn of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

“ And V ital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stalely height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
White she and I togctlicr live 
Here in this happy dell.” 

Thus Nature spahe — -The worh was done 

liow soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 

W1U.IAM WoanswoRTH. 
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15 AlHton, 

X if ILTON ! ihou khouldsi be livinj; a! ibi*! hour : 
■i' -L IvnnlatiJ hath nml of tliee: slit’ is a ft-n 
Of siajjnani waters : altar, sword, ant! pen, 

Firi'sidi', the licroie wealth of hall and tiower, 

Hate (brfeiteti their ancieiil l’aij;lish ilowcr 
Of inward liajiinness. Wc are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise ns up, return to us ayain ; 

And gne us mamiers, \iituc, freetioni, power. 

Thy sou! was like a Star, and dwelt .apart: 

Thou liadst a toice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure ns tlie naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou tr.ivel on life’s coninioti w.iy, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet tliy heart 
The lowliest duties on licrsell did lay. 

William ^VDRl)SwoRTH. 


16 1 heard a Thousand Blended Notes. 

I HPARD a thousand hlcndcii notes 
While in a grote I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when jile.isant ihouglits 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran j 
And much it grieved my lie.art to think 
What Man has made of Man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The ])eriwinkle trail’d its wreatb.s ; 

And ’tis my faitli that every fiotver 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 



1" The Wnrlil i- miielt \vith Ut. 

^mrll f u^t ji". h vs'.h i j; i 'r .ni 
-1 (trt(i»,", :fi>! qwTMifK,', \~t ) 5 v.'iU' utif j-sfarn; 

Liul" lie ii-e i« K var< jiu! e i'-t> : 

Wc h.iu' fhcit nar In Ui iM »j, e. r-'nli.*. i'-njn ! 

Tlik Sea ll«l lnrc<i !n r t<i !' !• rra'iia ; 

'I’lie viii.li Ui-t iNiii k' lidv.itn'’ a!! inwr'. 

All', are e|'-">OHii\l tiov tilt it'-qn:';; tloivii” ; 

I'or itiii, for fuTiihiri!', nc are o..; n! Cirr; 
tl inoMs ui rot. — Great GikI • [‘it u.ilier k 
A I’.iein seiUeil in a imtl ojtMoni; 

So I, siarnlmj; on itiir jittai in! Ic’!, 

Hie.c fjmu'wi diat vouM nnLe me iiii forlorn ; 

Hale sij'.lit of Proicui iisinj; ftimt tlie tea ; 

Oi hear old Tt«o» Uov his \in.>tlii.d horn. 

Wn.U.>.tt WoMUlVOETII. 
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18 0 Friend, I knoM' not. 

O FRIEND ! I know not which way I must look 
For comfoit, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only cirest 
For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the o])cn sunshine, or we are unbicst ; 

Tlie wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, e.spcnse, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no mote : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 

William Wordsworth. 


19 Tliought of a Briton on tlie Subjugation 
' 01 Switzerland. 


T WO Voices are there ; one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to .age thou didst rejoice, 

They were tliy chosen music, Liberty 1 
There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fouglit’ht against him ; but h.ast vainly striven : 
Thou from tiiy Alpine itolds at length art driven. 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
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III. 

Now, while the birds thus sing joyous song, 

And wliile the young lambs bound 
As to tlie tabor’s sound, 

To me .alone there came a thought of grief; 

A timely utter.ancc gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong ; 

' The caUracts blow their ttunipets from the steep; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng. 

The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is g.ay ; 

Land .and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of M.ay 
Doth every Beast keep lioliday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, tJiou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 


IV. 

Ye blessed Creatures, I li.ive heard the call 
Yc to e.ach other ni,akc; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coron.al, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
O evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth lictscif is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning, 

And the 'Children ate culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
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Fresh fiowcrs; while the siin shines warnij 
And the Babe leaps np on his Mother’s arm : — 
1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked u^n, ■ 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same talc repeat : 

M'hitlicr IS fled the tisionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the d,rcam ? 


Our birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, oar life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And comcili from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedne?,, 

But trailing clouds of glory do wc come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about ns in our infancy ! 

Shades of the pri'mn'house begin to dose 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He secs it in hie joy j 

The Youth, who daily farther from the car. 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vidoa splendid 
Is 03 his way Ktiendesi ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 
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VI. 

[varth lilh licr Lap wtib plraaurcs of her own ; 
Ye.arniiigs she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, cmi witli fionicthing of a Motlicr’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse dotli all slic can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hatli known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

vti. 

Bcluild the Cliild among his new-horn blis.ses, 
A si.K years’ Darling of.a pigmy size! 
iScc, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted hy sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his fatlier’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
■Shaped hy himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, ' 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song : ^ 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pritlc 
The little Actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his “humorous stage ” 
With all tlic Persons, down to iialsied Age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole voc.ation 
Were endless imitation. 
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vm. ' 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

To whom the grave 

Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting lie ; 
Them iicc/e Child, yet gfeefous in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freightr 
And custom lie ujion thee with a weight. 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 


IX. 

0 joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live. 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
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The thought of our 2)ast years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Arc yet tire fountain-light of ail our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 

Ujialmld tu,. chncialv and Jrave ,nowjir to .make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never: 

Which neither listlessncss, nor mad endeavour, 

Noi Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or dcstioy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the sliorc. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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s. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in tliought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ci cr taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will griete not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 
•Which hasing been must c\cr be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that sjjring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


II. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forhodc not any setenng of our loves ! 

Yet in ray heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only liaie relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I lose the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Itven more than when 1 tripj>ed lightly as tlicy ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 



Wordsworth — Scott 
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The Clouds that gather lound the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms arc won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which wc live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

William Wordsworth. 


21 The Crowded Hour. 

S OUND, sound the clarion, All the life ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is wortli an age without a name. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


22 Hunting Song. 

\\T AKEN, lords and ladies gay, 

• ' On tlie mountain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear ! 
Hounds are in theii couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Sprlnglets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming : 

FT. n, 


C 



Scott 


Amt fortitiT? hrnr I'U'j I'mi, 

To trad, ihr bud. m thictfi y^rcvri; 
Now wc conic to diant our lay, 

“ W.ikcn, lorJs atut lactic.'' f 15'.^’ 


W.akcn, lords nod ladies pay, 

To the ortcnwfipJ haMc aw.ay 
We c.m show jou where he lies 
Sleet of fool, .in.l tall of si/c ; 

We can show the imrl.' he nndr, 

When ’jjaiif-t the oak hk ainlet' frayed ; 
You shall see him brou«hl to hiv, 
“Waken, lord*, and ladies 


l.oudcr, Inudci chant the lay, 

W aken, lords and l.tdies j^ay 1 
Tell them yotith, and mirth, ami glee. 

Run a course ns well as we ; 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ; ' 

Think of this, and rise witli day, 

Gentle lords and ladie.s gay. 

Sir W.tuTFR Scott. 
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Tlie Britlsli Army. 


A VARIOUS host — from kindred realms they 




came. 


Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown — 

I' or yon fair bands shall merry England cl.aim, 
And with thcii deeds of valour deck, her crown. 
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Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown, 
And hers their scorn of death in Freedom’s 
cause. 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 

And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with 
the Laws. 


And, 0 ! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave 1 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne’er in battle-field throbbed heart so brave, 

As tliat which beats beneath the Scottish plaid ; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave. 

And level for the cliargc your arms are laid. 
Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset staid 1 

Hark ! from yon .stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy. 
His jest while each blithe conuade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee : 

Boast, Erin, boast tlicm ! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known. 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as she : 

And He, yon Chieftain — strike the proudest tone 
Of tliy bold harp, green Isle ! — the Hero is thine 
own. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
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24. Young Lochinvar. 

O YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

5 Through all the wide Border his steed was the 
best ; 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone. 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he alighted at Netherbj gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in loie, and a dastard in war. 

Was to Wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netbcrhy Hall, 

Among bride’s-mcn, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
all; 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the ])oor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
“ O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, , 

Or to d.ance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? 

“ I long wooM your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Solway, hut ebbs like its tide — 
And now am 1 come, with this lost love of mine, 

T o lead bat one measure, drink one cup of wine. , 
There .tre nr.vfdens in ScotlarKl more lorclv by fyr. 
That Would gladly be bride to the joung I.ochinvar.” 

3'be bride the gnblct: the knight took it up. 

He tjuaiT d oi; die win", and he threw down the cup. 
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Slie look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her niotlicr could bar, — 
“Now tread we a measure ! " 6.iid young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lot cly her face, 

That never a hall such agalliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume j 

And the bride-maidens whisjicr’d, “’Twcrc better by 
far 

To have match’d our f.iir cousin witli young 
Lochinvar.” 

One toucii to her hand, and one word in her c.ar, 
When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near ; 

So light to tlic croupe the fait' l.idy lie swung. 

So light to tlic saddle before her he spiung ! 

“ She is won ive arc gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quotli young 
Lochinvar. 

There w.as mounting ’mong Graimcs of the Netherby 
clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and clwsing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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24 Young Lochinvar. 

O YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

, Through all the wide Border his steed was tire 
best ; 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless m war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinv.ar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone. 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none i 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride bad consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to w'ed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, .and ’brothers, .and 
all: 

Then spoke the bride’s fatlicr, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

“ 0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ” — 

“ I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, vVitli this lost love of mine. 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There arc maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladiy be bride to the young Loebimar.’” 

The bride kiss’d the goblet : the knight took it up, 

He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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Slie look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

“ Now tread we a measure ! ” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And tile bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whisper’d, “’Twere better by 
far 

To hate match’d our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her car, 
When they reacii'd the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near j ^ 

So ligllt to the croupe the fidr.lhdy he swung, 

So light to the saddle jjcforc her he sprung ! 

“ She is won ! we arc gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quotli young 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Gnemes of tltc Nethcrby 
clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing, on Cannobic Lee, 

But the last bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

SiK WALTtK Scott. 
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H AJDST thou but Ihcd, though stripp’d of power, 
A watchman on the lone!}’ tower, 

Thy thrilltng trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some jiroud column, though alone. 

Thy strength had propp’d tlie tottering throne : 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoke. 

The trumpet’s siUer sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 


26 The iSayr’s Adieu. 

“ A WEARY lot is thine, fair maid, 
Ti. A weary lot is thine ! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 
And press the rue for wine ! 

A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 

A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green, — 

No more of me you knew. 

My lov c ! 

No more of me you knew. 

“ This mom is merry June, 1 trow. 
The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow. 

Ere we two meet again.” — 
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He turned liis chnrgcr as he sjiakc, 

Upon the nher shoic, 

He gate Iiis bridle-reins a shake, 

Said, “ Adieu ibr evermore, 

My love ! 

And adieu for evermore.” 

Sir Waltfr Scott. 


Pibroch of Donald Dhu. 

T)IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan-Conuii. 

Come aw.ay, come may, 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and commons. 

Come fiom deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Arc .at Imcriochy. 

Come eveiy hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one. 

Come every steel bkadc, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 

Lkave the corpse uninterred. 
The bride at the altar ; 
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Luim' thi vliti, l>-r.f tSn- ttiUj 
Ki 'M tiH „i*i Hr, ft; 

Cook v.tth y«r irhii: " {r-r, 
Iiro..!*.«ordb. ~ti,* 

Conif th-- v.IttJ'i conv,, tiJitr. 

I’ (j:r**v5 ri:t- re-.’i ii j 

Cntnc w- t!’.e U.i'C' cotrif, v;i«‘n 
l^atics ,.tc (tntuioi : 

I'at'rr tonif, r.i itr conif, 
l‘r.-UT Kft! Ftstcr, 

CKicf, p.iff airi irroflin, 

'rcimii an>{ mvtt r. 

Fat; tiifv conic, fart lin-y come ; 

See how tlicy oatSirr 

WJc M aves Uitr fa];ic jitumc, 

IMcriiiial wkh hcithcr. 

C.iit )osir jilaidt, draw jour blades, 
I'onv.ird each man ret ! 

Pibrocli of Donud Dliu, 

Knell lor the wittt! 

Sir Waltir Scott. 


28 Bonny Dundee. 

T O the Lord? of Comemion 'twas Claacr’se who 

tptikc, 

“ Ere the Kino’? crown shall fall tlicre are crotvns 
to be brohe; 

So let cacli Cavalier who loves honour and me, 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
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“ Conic fill up my cup, come (ill up my can, 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 
Come open the AVest Port, and let me gan;; free, 
And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! ” 


Dundee he is mounted, he rides uji the street. 

The bells are rung backward, the drums they arc beat ; 
But the Provost, douce man, said, “Just e’en let 
him be. 

The Gude Town is weel quit of tliat Dcil of Dundee.” 
Come fill up my cup. See. 


As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ilk carlinc was llyting and sh.aking her pow ; 

But the young plants of grace they looked couthic and 
slee, 

Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 
Come fill up my cup, See. 


AVith sour - featured AVhigs the Grassmarket was 
crammed, 

As if half the AVest Imd set tryst to be hanged ; 

'Phere was spite in each look, there was fear in 
each e’e, 

As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup. See. 

These cowls of Kilmainock h.ad spits and had spears 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the causeway was 
free, 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee, 

Come fill up my cup. See. 
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He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock. 

And with the gar Gordon he gailantiy spoke : 

“Let Mods Meg and her marrows speak twa words 
or three, 

For the !o\e of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.'’ 

Come fill up my cup. See. 


The Gordon demands of him which way ho goo.": — 
“ Where’er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 
Your Cr.acc in short sp.icc shall he.ir tidings of me. 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up iny cup, &c. 


“There arc hills betond Tcntland, and lands beyond 
Fonh, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there's chiefs in the 
Noah; 

There arc wild Dunicwassals three thousand times 
three. 

Will cry /-Jtgh ! for the l)oa.nt‘t of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, Scc- 


“ There's brats on the target of barkened bull-hide; 
Fhete's steel in the 'cabbard that danglrt besHt ; 

Idis brass rinS! lie hurni«hetl, the tieel shall flash free, 
At the io5; of die bonne; of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, See. 


.-\sv'.ty to the b'dh, to the cates, to tl t rocks — 

Lrc 1 otttl an. iisurjxr. I’ll cmirh vith the foK i 
.And treinb'.i-, fahe Whips, in li.e midst of your jdrf, 
\ 02 have re; s.tn tlie L't of wy boim -t ani tt'c : ” 
C<mc 1 11 up my cup, &i. ' 
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He waved his proud hand, and tlic trumpets were 
blown, 

The Icttlc-drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on RaveLston’s cliffi. and on Clermiston’s lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses, and call up the men ; 
Come open your g.ites, and let me gae free, 

For it’s up with tlie bonnets of Bonny Dundee! 

Sir Walti.r Scott. 


(!an(;=!:o. 
nonce as hctlntc. 
ilk«e%cr)'. 
carlirie—old uon»nn. 
flytingss scolding 


couchlcKplcascd 

slec-'»ly. 

hafied gii)lic««}jandJcd knives, 
barkened ss tanned. 


29 The Thread of Life. 

T wist ye, twine ye ! even so, 
Mingle .sh.adcs of joy and woe, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and stiifc. 
In the thread of human life. 

While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant’s life beginning, 

Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending ! 

Passions wild, and follies vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for jiain ; 
Doubt, and jealousy, .and feai. 

In the magic dance appear. 
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Now they wax, and now they dwindle. 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 

Twist }L‘, twine ye 1 even so, 

Mingle human bliss and woe. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Flodden Field. 

B ut .as they left the d.ark’ning he.ath, 

More dc-sperale grew the strife of dc.ath. 
The English shafts in volleys hail’d, 

In headlong charge their horse assail’d ; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 

But yet, though thick the shafts ns snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of d.istard flight ; 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight. 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter’d bands ; 
And from the charge they drew. 

As mountain- waves, from wasted lands. 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 
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Then did their loss his foemcn know ; 

Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams arc swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes he.ard the ceaselcs? plash. 
While many a broken band, 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to town and dale, 

To tell red Floddcn’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tmdition, legend, tunc, .and song. 

Shall many .an age that w.ail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 


81 Edinburgh from Blackford Hill. 

T) LACKFOIID ! on whose uncultured breast, 
Among the broom, and them, and whin, 

A truant-boy, I sought the nest. 

Or listed, as I lay at rest, 

While rose, on breezes thin, 

, The murmur of tlie city crowd. 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles’s mingling din. 

Now, from the summit to the plain, 
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Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 

And o’er the landscape as I look. 
Nought do I sec unchanged remain, 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 
To me they make a heavy' moan, 

Of early fnendships past and gone. 

Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay^’d. 

For fairer scene he ne’er survey’d. 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below. 

The wandering eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slorv, 
That round her sable turrets flow. 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged them with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height. 
Where the huge Castle holds its state. 

And all the steep slope down. 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze. 

On Ochil mount.ains fell the ray's. 

And as each heathy top they kissed. 

It gleam’d a purple amctliyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you raw ; 

Here Preston-Bay and Bcrwick-Law : 

And, broad between them roll’d, 

Tlic gallant Frith the eye might note. 

Whose islands on its bosom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 
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Fit?.-Enst.ice' heart felt closely ])ent ; 

As if to give his i apture vent, 

The spur he to his chargci lent, 

And raised his bridle hand, 

And, making demi-volte m air, 

Cried, “ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ! ” 

Sir Waltlr Scott. 


32 The Trossachs. 

T he western waves of ebbing day 

Roll’d o’er the glen tlieir level way ; 
Each pltrplc peak, each llmty spire, 

Was bathed m floods of living iire. 

But not a setting be.im could glow 
Witiiin the dark ratines below, 

'Where twined the path In shadow liid, 
Round many a rocky pyr.imid. 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its tliunder-s|)lintcr’d pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 

The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Form’d turret, dome, or b.ittlcmcnt, 

Or seem’d fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 

Wild crests as pagod cter deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these carth-bom castles bare, 

Nor lack’d they many a banner fair ; 
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For, from their shiver’d brovirs display’d, 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade. 

All ttiinkiiDg vv-ith the dewdrops sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 

Waved in the west-u-ind’s summer sighs. 

Boon nature scatter’d, free and vdld, 

Each plant or fiovt-cr, the mountain’s child. 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 

Hawthorn and hazel minglevl there; 

The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliif a narrow bower ; 

Fox-glove and night-shade, tide by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride. 

Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The ■wer.tlief-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath. 

Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
C'.ft anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shatter'd truck, and frequent llung, 

Where fceei’d die c'iiTs to meet on high, 

Hi.s Ixjughv athwart the narrow’d sky. 

Highest of .-dl, where white ^leaks glanced, 
Where glivt'niag stre.'.mers wavctl .and ibaoced, 
The wanderer’s eye coaid barely view 
The rummer h.cavcn’s delicious blue; 

So wvindicus wild, the whole might seem 
I’he scracry of a fairy ilrc-im. 

Sir. Ws.t.TVtt Scott. 
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33 Jock o’ HoKcIdcan, 

“ X THY weep ye by the tide, ladie ? 

* V Why weep ye by the tide ? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his bride : 

And ye sail be his bride, ladie. 

Sac comely to be seen " — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock o’ Haaeldean. 

" Now let this wilfu’ grief be done. 

And dry that check so pale ; 

Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dalc; 

His step is first in peaceful ha’, 

His sword in battle keen ” — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock o’ Hazeldcan. 

“ A chain of gold ye sail not lack. 

Nor braid to bind your hair; 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk. 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 

And you, the foremost o’ them a’, 

Shall ride our forest queen ” — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock o’ Hazeldcan. 

,The kirk was decked at morning-tide. 
The tapers glimmered fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there, 
rr. n. 
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They eought her baith by bower and ha’ ; 

The ladle was not seen I 
She’s o'er the Border, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock o’ Hazcldean. 

Sir Warter Scott. 

looi-lei. baiib=t)Oih. 


The Skylark. 

B ird oF the wddemess, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwcllmg-placc — 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud, 

Loie gives it energy, lote gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where ait thou, ymnieyittn ? 

Thy jay is in heaven, thy love is on c.irth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red stre.imcr that heralds the day, 
Oser the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s rim. 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when tiie gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of lo\e be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James Hogg. 
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Lock the Door, Lariston. 


“ T OCK the door, Lariston, lion of Liddcsdale ; 

J — < Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on ; 
The Armstrongs are flying, 

The widows are crying, 

The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone ! 


“Lock the door, Lariston — high on the weather- 
gleam 

See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky — 

Yeomen and carbineer, 

Billman and halbeidier. 

Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry ! 

“Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar; 

Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey ; 

Hidley and Howard there, 

Wandale and Windermere ; 

Lock tire door, Lariston ; hold them at bay. 


“Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston ? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye f 
Thou bold Border ranger. 

Beware of thy danger 

Thy foes arc relentless, determined, and nigh.” 


Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit. 

His hand grasp’d the .sword with a nervous embrace ; 
“ All, welcome, brave foeman, 

On earth there are no men 
More gallant to meet in the foray or chase ! 
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“ Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here ; 
Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might — 
Linhope and Sorbic true, 

Sundhopc and Milburn too, 

Gentle in manner, but lions in fight ! 

“ I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Racbnm, and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array ; 

Come all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 

Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray ! ” 


Scowled the broad sun o’er the links of green 
Liddesdale, 

Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold ; 

Many a bold martial eye 
Mirror’d that morning sky. 

Never more oped on his orbit of gold. 


Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warrior’s shout, 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne ; 

Helmet and hauberk then. 

Bra' ed the claymore in vain. 

Buckler an- “''‘’alct in shivers were shorn. 


Sc</tow they wan^_t),^ (5,^^ 

mere I 

Howard ! np woe tc, . , 

^^™*""yde welkin rend, 

ascend— 

“Elliot of Lariston, , „ 

James Hogg. 
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36 


Sweet Month of May. 


A SUNNY shaft did I behold, 

■CY From sky to c.irth it slanted : 

And poised therein a bird so bold — 
Sweet bird, thou avert enchanted ! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he troll’d, 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of (ire, his beak of gold, 

All else of .amethyst ! 


And thus he sang : “ Adieu 1 adieu ! 
Lore’s dreams prove seldom true. 

The blossoms, they make no delay : 

Thu sparkling dew-drops will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 

We must away ; 

Far, far aw.ay! 

To-day ! to-day 1 ” 

Samuel Taylor Coleriuge. 


37 The Enchanted Voyage. 

F or when it dawned — they dropped tlieir arms, 
And clustered i ound tlic mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 
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Sometiracs a-droppmg from the sky 
I heard the &kj-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that arc, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the Heasens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet ne\er a breeee did breathe ; 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Jiloted onward from beneatJi. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune. 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy' motion. 
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Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound ; 

It hung the blond into my head, 

And I tell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

1 heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in die air. 

" Is it he ! ” quoth one, “ Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low, 

The liarmless Albatross. 

"The spirit who bidcth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He losed the bird that loved the nian 
Who shot him with his bow.” 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quotli he, " The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 

Samufl Tavlor Coleridgk 


38 Kubla Khan. 

TN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
B A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
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So twice fi\e miles, of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were g.irdcns bright iWth sinuous rills 
Where blossomed m.-iny an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill .athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover 1 
And from tins chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were brcatlring, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift h.i!f-interniittcd burst 
Huge fragments v,auUcd like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid iliese d.ancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles mc.andering with .a ma."}' motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Tiicn readied the cavcnis mcasurelcsb to man. 

And rank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubl.t beard from far 
ikiiccstral voices jiropbe-vying war ! 

The sh.adnw’ of Uic dome of pleasure 
E lotted mi.lwjy on the w.aves; 

Wbe.e w.is he.ard the mingled measure 
I'Tonv the foanl.-i» and the caves, 
h wjv a niiraric of rare device, 

A jurny plc.irorcwlonie with c.a>t3 of ice ! 

A dined with a dulcimer 
In a t i::on once 1 tsw : 
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It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive witliin me 
Her syrajihony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me. 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should sec them there. 

And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honoy-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


39 Love. 

A ll tlioughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All arc but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside tlic ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stfaling o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lighu of eve j 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Gcncvietc 1 
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Jihe lea'u'.t tlif aras'-il tn.-m, 

Thf natu'- 05 tiif arss5i-ii l.r.i;tiit ; 
She snii lylc.'.ttl to nsy Isj, 
Amifl the ha^jfrirt" lif.hu 


Few 'cirrows hath she of her owit, 

M\ hniH* ! my joy ! my Cnmtoime! 
iSlii' lotra 551C hwt, tvhcjii-'er I eijtg 
'Die F0(5p,t that make her j^rifte. 

1 jilayt'il a foft and tlok-fi:! air, 

I ranj; at\ old and ntoting •■ti'ty — 

Att old nidf MKip, tlun vjitod welt 
Tliat nun wild aitJ hoar). 

She IFtencd with .'i flitting hht--li, 

With dowiica'.t cyi"! :ind modest grace; 
For well the knew, 1 could tiot choose 
Bui ga^e upon her face. 

I wht her of the Knight th.it wore 
IJ]>on Int shield a hunting hratiii ; 

And that for ten long le.irs he wootti 
The Lady of the L.ind. 

I told her how he pined ; .and .ah ! 

The detp, the low, the plc.ading tone 
With which 1 t.ang another's lore, 

• Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and niodr.st grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 
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But when I toid the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome sliade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 

There came and looked him in tlic face 
An angel beautiful and bright : 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Kniglit ! 

And that, unknowing what he did. 

He leaped amid a murderous band. 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land; — 

And J)ow she wept, and clasped liis knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain — 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn tliat crazed his biain ; — 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; — 

His dying words — but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 
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All impulses of soul and sense 
Had tlirillcd my guileless Gencucve ; 

The music and the doleful tale. 

The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 

An undistinguithable throng. 

And gentle rviihes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with lose, and tirgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe ray name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside. 

As conscious of my look she slept — 

Then suddenly, with timorous eje, 

She ded to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her .arms, 

She pressed me wth a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 

^Twas parti) Io%e, and partly fear, 

And partly 'twas a bashful art, 

That 1 might rather feel, than see. 

The swelling of her heart. 

I calmed her fears, and she teas calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 

And so 1 won my Genes ieve. 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

Samuel Tailor Coleridge. 
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Youth and Age 

V ERSE, a Breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poest, 
When I was young ! 

/FZen I was young ? — Ah, woeful when ! 

Ah for the Change ’twixt Now and Then ! 
This breathing House not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 

O’er aery Cliffs and glittering Sands, 

How lighdy it flashed along : — 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding Lakes and Rivers wide. 

That ask no aid of Sail or Oar, 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide ! 

Nought cared this Body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 
FtowERS are fovefy ; Love is dower-/ifcc ; 
pRirNDSHip is a sheltering tree ; 

O the .Toys, that came down shower-like. 

Of Friendship, Love, and Libertv, 

Ere I was old ! 

£re I was old ? Ah, woeful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here ; 

O Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known, that Thou and I were one. 

I’ll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone 1 
Thy Vesper-bell hath not yet tolled : — 

And thou wert aye a Masker bold ! 

What strange Disguise hast now put on. 

To iimIv believe, that thou art gone f 
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I sec thc'ic Locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping Gait, this altcrcti Size : 

But Springtide bloBsoms on thy Lips, 

And Tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life IS but Thought: so think I will 
That Youth and I arc House-mates still. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


41 Friends in Youth. 

A las I they had been friends in j'outh ; 

But whispering tongues can poison tnith. 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 

And to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I dirine. 

With Roland and Sir Lcolinc. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother . 

They parted — ne’er to meet .again ! 

But never citlicr found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs th.1t h.id been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither lieat, nor frost, nor tliundcr. 

Shall wholly do aw.iy, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Samuel Tavlor Coleridge. 
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The Spirit of Nature. 


O I.ADY ! tt'f rm-iic Ii«t wh;jt v. c 

.•\r.d in our ht'o alone dors nature (ire; 

Ours is her si rddtng-j’.armrnt, ours lirr shnuid i 
Ami e-o«!d v.‘r .lupjit {ji'hold, oriiigluT vvonh, 
'I'han lliat itsaniniatr cold sr-nrii! allosird 
'I'o ^^.e poor Imrlfs rver-arixious crosiil, 

Alt ! from liir .•■ou! itu lf’ must is-.'.ic forth 
A lij'.ht, .1 itlor), .1 fair lumimmsH'k'uil 
Kiivclojiil!'; the I'.arth — 

Athi from the soul it'clf must tltcre Ixt .sent 
A sweet .and (Hitent voice, of its own birth, 

01 all swirt toutirl.s the life ;ini! element ! 

O pr j of lieart ' tiiou nml'st not a.), of inr 
U’hat tliii striitij; ouisil in the soul may be — 

What, and wherein u doth CMst, 

'I'his iisiit, thisjilory, this lair luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beaulvniakiti',^ jiower. 

Joy, iirtiious l..ady ! Joy tliat ne’er was pjvcn, 
•Saic to the pure, and in their [uirrst liour, 
l.iir, and I .itr's crtliicncc, cloud at oner and shower, 
Jo), Lady ' 1'. the spirit and the power. 

Winch weddinj; Nature to us j;nes in dower, 

A new I'arth and new Hcaren, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the ]iroud — 

Joy is tbc rnvrct voice, Joy tbe hmiinous cloud — 
^W■ in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence llows all tb.at charms or ear or sielit, 

A!! melodics the ccliors of that voice, 

All colours a siiHusion from that iiiiht. 

Samufi. 'Favlor Coleripgf 
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Tlic Scliolaf. 

M y (iavK nmon" tJic dead arc past; 

Around me I bthoW, 

XYlicreVr there casual c\ch arc cast, 

'J'he minhty minds of old ; 

My nc\er failing friends arc they, 

With wliom 1 conserse day hy day. 

With iliem T mt.c delight in weal. 

And .seel, relief in woe; 

And while 1 untlerst.ind and feel 
How much to tin m I owe, 

My cher’Ls h.nc often been l^tlcwed 
With tc.ars of thoughtful gr-atitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; seith them 
I litc in long p.ast years, 

Tiieir virtues late, tiieir faults condemn, 
ParUikc tiieir hopes and fears. 

And from tiieir lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hope.s arc with the dead ; anon 
My place witli them will be, 

And I with tlicm shall travel on 
Through all futurity; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust. 

That will not perish in the dust. 

RoBtRT Southey. 
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44 Love. 

T HIiV sin who tdl IIS love rnn die: 

With life all other passions (ly. 

All others are but vanity. 

In lieaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 

Itarthly these passions, ns of earth. 

They perish when they have thcii birtli. 

15ut love is indestniclible ; 

Its holy flame for ever burnetii ; 

F rom heaven it came, to heaven rcturntth. 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed. 

It here is tried anil puriflcil. 

And bath in heaven its perfect rest. 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But tlic liarsc.st tune of Itnc is tliere. 

Row RT .SnUTHrv. 


45 Night. 

l\ 4 YSTERIOUS Night! when our first parent 
1 ' i knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard tliy name. 

Did he not tremble for this lovely fi imc. 

This glorious canopy of light and blue 
Yet ’ncath a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came. 

And lo ! ci cation wident*d in man’s view. 


PT. It. 


E 
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1 have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a Love once, fairest among women : 

Closed are her doors on me, 1 must not sec her — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a Linder friend has no man : 

Like an ingratc, I left my friend abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of rny childhood. 
Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 

Why wert not tliou bom in my father’s dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces, 

Dow some tie/ have died, and sciroe tiicyhavc left me. 
And some are taken from me ; .all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Charles Lamb. . 


50 Ye Mariners of England. 


Y e Mariners of England ! 

That guard our n.ative seas; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 
The battle and the breeze ! ‘ 
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Your glorious standard launcli again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While t))e stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


II. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fume, 
And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly heaits shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

Whde the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


III. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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IV- 

Thc meteor flag of England 
Shall jet terrific bum ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbeli.. 


51 Hohcniinden. 

O N Linden, when the sun was low, 

Aii bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iscr, rolling rapidly : 


But Linden saw another sight. 

When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scener}'. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d. 
Each horsem.an drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh’d. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 



Campbell 
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Then shook the hills tvith thunder riven, 
Then rush’d the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far flash’d tlie red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow. 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iscr, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 

Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 

The combat dec])CDs. On, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave. 

And charge will) all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few, shall part where many meet'. 

Tl)c snow shall be their winding-sheet. 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 

Thomas CAMrsELL. 


Battle of the Baltic. 


O F Nebon and the Nonh 

Sing the glorious day’s renowm, 
Wlien to battle liercc came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crouTi, 
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And her amis along tlie deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. — 


Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of Apiil mom by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. — 


III. 

But the might of England flush’d 
To anlicip.ite the scene ; 

Ana' iler vair tdtr ifberer nisiV b" 

O’ei the deadly space between. 

“ Hearts of oak I ” our captains cried ; wliet 
each gun 

From its .adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the sliips. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


IV, 

Again ! again ! .ag.ain ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 
Till a feeble ebeer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — 
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Their shots along tlie deep slowly boom ; 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — 


V. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail’d them o’er the wave : 
“Ye arc brothers ! ye arc men ! 

And we conquer but to save ; — 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King.” — 


VI. 

Then Denmark bless’d our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


VII. 

Now joy, old England, raise 1 
For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
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And jet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full manj a fatliom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 


Mil. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died — 

With the gallant good Riou ; 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave 
While the billovv mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave! — 

Thomas Campbeli-. 


53 A Canadian Boat Song. 


F aintly as toils the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We’ll sing at St Ann’s our parting hymn. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 

The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


Why should we jet our sail unfurl ? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But, when the wind blows oSF the shore. 

Oh ! sweetly w'c’li rest our vv'eary oar. 

Blow, breezes, blow', the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids arc near and the daylight’s past, 
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lUawas’ title ! thin ireinbiing moon 
tSlinll see ut. float oter thy siirgea soon. 

Saint of this fjrcfn isle ! hear our ]ir.iycr.s, 

Oh, gr.ant tis coo! heavens and favounng airs. 
Blow, hrccjtcs, blow, tlie stream runs fas^, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 

Thomas Moore. 


Qo where Olory waJLs thee. 

G O where glory waits thee. 

But, witile fame elates thee. 
Oh ! still remember me. 

When the praise thou mcctcst 
To thine car is sweetest. 

Oh ! then remember me. 

Oilier arms may press tltec, 
De.irer friends caress tlicc. 

All tbe joys th.at bless thee 
tSweeter far may be ; 

But when friends arc nearest. 

And when joys arc dearest. 

Oh ! then remember me ! 

When, at eve, thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Think, when home returning, 
Bright we’ve seen it burning, 

Oh ! thus remember me. 

Oft as summer closes, 

When thine eye rcposc.s 
On its ling’ring roses, 

Once so lov’d by thee. 
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Think of her who wove them. 

Her who made thee Jove tJieni, 

Oh ! then remember me. 

When, around thee dying, 

Autumn leaves are lying, 

Oh ! then remember me. 

And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing. 

Oh ! still remember me. 

Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing. 

Draw one tear from thee ; 

Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I us’d to sing thee, — 

Oh ! then remember me. 

Tno/iias Moore. 


55 The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 



Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. — 


So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory’s thrill is o’er. 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise. 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells 5 
The chord alone, tliat breaks at night. 
Its tale of ruin tells. 
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Thus F rccdom now so seldom wakes, 
r/ie only tiiro6 she giVes 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that stdl she lives. 

Thomas Moore. 


The Last Rose of Summer. 

” pis the last rose of summer 
J- Left blooming alone ; 

All licr lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushc.s, 

Or gue sigli for sigh. 

I’ll not leave thee, thou lone One ! 

To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely arc sleeping. 

Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er tlie bed, 

Where thy unites of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may /follow. 

When friendships decay. 

And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away. 

When true hearts lie wither’d. 

And fond ones are flown. 

Oh ! who would inhabit 
Tills ble.ik woild alone ? 

Thomas Moore. 
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The Light of Other Days. 

O FT, in the stilly night, 

lire Slumber’s chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 

The smiles, the tears, 

Of boyhood’s years. 

The words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone, 

Now dtmm’d and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain hath bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I rememlxrr .all 

Tiie friends, so Jink’d together, 

I’tc seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wantry weather ; 

I feel like one 
Who (reads .alone 
Some Kanquct-hall deserted. 

Whose lights .arc llril, 

Whose garlands dead, 

Aa,l .all but hr departed I 
Thus, in the -stilly night, 

Ere ShimlK'r’s ch.ain h.av bound me. 

Sad Memory brings tlic light 
Of other days around me. 

'J'tiOKas j^foor.c. 
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58 Barthram’s Dirge. 

T hey shot liim dead on tlie Ninc-stane Rig, 
Beside the Headless Cross ; 

And they left him lying m his blood, 

Upon the muir and moss. 

They made a bier of the broken bough. 

The saugh and the aspen gray ; 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 

And waked him theie all day. 

A lady came to that lonely bowei, 

And threw her robes aside, 

She tore her long yellow hair, 

And knelt at Barthram’s side. 

She bathed him in the Lady-well, 

His wounds sae deep and sair ; 

And she plaited a garland for his breast. 

And a garland for his hair. 

They rowed him in a lily sheet, 

Ajid bare him to his earth. 

And the grey-friars sang the dead man’s mass. 
As they passed the Chapel-Garth. 

They buried him at the mirk midnight. 

When the dew fell cold and still. 

When the aspen gray forgot to pl.ay, 

And the mist clung to the lull. 
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They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 

By the edge of the Nine-stane burn. 

And they cotered him o’er with the itcaiher-flower, 
The moss and the lady-fern. 

A grey-friar staid upon the grave, 

And sang till morning tide ; 

And a fnar shall sing for Barthram's soul, 

While the Headless Cross shall bide. 

Robert Surtees. 

inuirss heath. «iaugh=wllo\v «;air=-<«\crc. 


59 My Ain Countree. 

H AME, harac, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ! 

TTAen tire ifowcr is I’tdc dua'ana'tdc ibar'' is on cAeCiw, 
The larks shall sing me hame in my ain countre'e ; 
Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be — 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ! 

The green leaf o’ loyaltie’s beginning for to fa’. 

The bonnie White Rose it is withering an’ a’ ; 

But I’ll water ’t wi’ the blude of usurping tyrannie. 
An’ green it will graw in my ain countree. 

O, there’s nocht now frac ruin my country can save. 
But the keys o’ kind heaven, to open the grave ; 

That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loj'.altie 
May rise again an’ fight for their ain countree. 
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The great now are gane, a’ wha ventured to save, 

Tlie new glass is springing on the tap o’ t))eir grate ; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my e’e, 
“I’ll shine on yc yet in your ain countrcc.” 


Hame, hame, hamc, 0 liame fain wad I be — 

O hame, hamc, hamc, to my ain countrcc ! 

Allan Cunningham. 

nujssown. bliule—hlDoiU irurk^filoom. 

a»' a’sa.also. nocl)t»iniight 


60 A Sea Song. 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 
While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flics, and leaves 
Old Engl.ind on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind ’ 

I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeae 
And white w.avcs he.avmg high ; 

And white waves heating high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free — 

The world of watcis is our home, ■ ■ 
And merry men arc we. 
rr. ii. r 
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Thert’s tempest in j'on horndd moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allas Cunnikghav 


61 Aboa Ben Adliem. 

A BOU Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold : — 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem hold. 

And to die presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou ?” — The vision rais’d its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord. 

Answer’d, “The names of those who lo\e the Lord.” 
“ And is mine one ? ” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, “ I pray thee then, 

“ Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
It came ag.ain with a great w.ikening light. 

And show’d the names whom lore of God had blcss’d, 
And lo ! Ben Adhera’s name led all the rest. 

Lsigh Hont. 
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C2 The Hcratd Mercury. 

H e firiid ; atui ctmij'Jit the hcr.ilii Arp/icide 

Benc.ith hi;, feet tli<- feathery Kandak tied. 
Immortal, f,oldeti, tltat hi'; (li{',ht could bear 
O’er seas and lands, like W'aftage of the air; 

His rod too, that can close the eyes of men 
In balmy slceji, and open them again, 

He took, and holding it in hand, u-ent lljing; 

Till from Pieria’s top the sea descrying, 

Down to It sheer he dropp’d, and scour’d away 
I. ike the wild gull, that fishing o’er tlie luy 
Flaps on, with pinions dipping in the brine; 

So went on the far sea the sliaiie divine. 

And now arriving at llic isle, he springs 
Oblique, and l.inilmg with subsided wings, 

Walks to tlic ravern ’twist the tall green rocks. 
Where dwelt the goiidcss with the lovely locks. 

He paused ; and there came on him, as he stood, 

A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all the while. 

And sang a lovely song, that made him haik and 
smile. 

A sylvan nook it w'as, grown round with trees, 

Poplars, and elms, ami odorous cypresses. 

In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 
And hawk, had nests, and broad - tongued water- 
fowl. 

The cave in front was spread with a green vine. 

Whose dark round hunches .almost hurst with wine ; 
And from four springs, running a sprightly race' 

Four fountains, clear and crisp, refresh’d the place; 
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AVlitle all about, a meadowy ground wa<: seen. 
Of -(iolets mingling with the parsley green : 

So that a stranger, though a god were he. 

Might well admire it, and stand there to see ; 
And so admiring, there stood Mercury. 

Leigh Hunt. 


63 The Ocean. 

T here is a pleasure in the patWess woods. 
There is a rajiture on the lonely shore. 

There is societj, where none intnides. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar ; 

I lose not Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our intertiews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and fed 
What I can ne’er e,\press, )ct cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep .and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over tlaee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
StojM w'ith the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy dqiths wath babbling groan, 
^Vithout a grave, unkncil’d, uncoflin’d, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy p iths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise -2- d 
And slrakc him from tlicct the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise. 
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Spuming Iiim from t!iy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st liini, shivering in thy playful R|)ray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 2 jjs 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth : — tliere let him lay. 

Tlie armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their c-apitals, 3 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

TJic.se are thy toys, and, as tlic snowy flake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, cluanged in .all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what arc they i 
Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey ^ 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; ificir decay 
H.as dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou , — 
Unchangc.ablc save to thy wild waves’ play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine a.:ure brow — 

Such as cre.ition’s dawn bclield, thou rollcst now. 4 *^ " 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in .ill time. 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — J 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep arc made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou gocstfortli, dread, fathomless, .ilone. 
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And I hare loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy - 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, ^0 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

Lord Byaon. 


64 The Poet’s Adieu. 

TV T Y boat is on the shore, 

d' J- And my bark is on the sca ; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here’s a double health to thee ! 

Here ’s a sigii to tirosc wiio ibvc me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me. 

Yet it still sliall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me, _ 
It hath springs that may be won. 

Werc’t the last drop in tlie well, 

As I gasji’d upon the brink. 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 
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With that water, as this wine, 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 

Lord Byrom. 


66 The Dying: Gladiator. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which had’d the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday, — 

All this rush’d with his blood. — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? — ^Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your 
ire ! 


Lord Byron. 
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66 Stanzas for Music. 

' J 'HERE’S not a joy the world can give like that it 
takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's 
dull decay; ' 

'Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, 
which fades so fast. 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself 
be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Arc driten o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess : 

The magnet of tlieir course is gone, or only points in 
vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never 
stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 
comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ tvocB, it dare not dream its 
own ; 

That heavy chill lias frozen o’er the fountain of our tears. 

And though tlic eye may sparkle still, ’tis where tlic 
ice appears. 

Though wit m.ay flash from fluent lips, and mirth 
distract the breast. 

Through midnight hours tliat yield no more their 
former hope of rest; 

’Tis hut ns ivy -leaves around the ruin’d turret wreath, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
beneath. 
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Oh could I feel as I have felt, — oi be what I have 
been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o’er many a 
vanish’d scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish 
though they be, 

So midst the wither’d waste of lifd, those teats would 
flow to me. 

Lord Byron. 


67 The Isles of Greece. 

T he isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Wheie burning Sap])ho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and pence, 

Where Delos rose, and Pliccbus sprung 1 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and tlic Tcian muse, 

The hcio’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse : 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d tliat Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 
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A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salainis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy t oiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, - 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must "we but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must but blush ? — Our fatliers bled. 
Earth I render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of thgg'jliree hundred grant but three, 
a new Thermopylte ! 

,6ugh wit m. 

I distract thirnt still ? and silent all ? 

1 nrough midnig' ; — the voices of the dead 
former hope a distant torrent’s fall, 

’Tis but as ivy-leaver, “ Let one living head. 

All green and wildly — we come, we come ! ” 
beneath. ving who are dumb. 
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In vain — in vain ; strike otlicr chords ; 

Fill high the cup witli Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to tlic Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ! 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one i 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant tliem for a slave ! 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not tiiink of themes like these 1 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
Tial tyrant was Miltiadcs ! 

Oh 1 that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And tliere, perhaps, some seed is sown. 

The Heraclcidan blood might own. 
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Trust not for freedom to the Franks — - 
They li.ue ,i king who buys and sells; 

In native swords, and native ranks. 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 1 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunlum’s marbled steep. 

Where nothing, save the wav’es and I, 
May hear our mutu.al murmurs sweep; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die ; 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Lord JSyron. 


68 The Destruction of Sennacherib. 


' 1 'HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
d- And his cohorts were gleaming in purjilc and 

gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue w.ave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 
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For tlic Angel of Death spread his wings on t!ie blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as lie pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heav’d, and for ever grew 
still I 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the brcatli of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the desv on his brosv and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And tlte widows of Ashur ate loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentde, nnsmote by the sword, 
Hatlj melted like snow in the glance of tlic Lord ! 

Lord ByROS. 


69 Waterloo. 

T here was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Bcigiuni’.s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chiv.alry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat hajipdy ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And ail went merry as a marriage-hell ; 

But hush I hark ! a deep sound strikes likg a rising 
knell ! 
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Did ye not hear it ? — ^No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with Hying feet, — 

But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a tvindow’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festisal. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused tlie vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sodden partings, such as press 
The life from out } oung hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise 1 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward witlr impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
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Battle’s magnificently-stern array 1 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Whicli her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent. 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 

Lord Byron. 


70 Venice. 

T STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I s:iw from out tlie watc licr structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years tlicir cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a djing Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the wingM Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred 
isles ! 

i 

She looks a sea Cybefc, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers ; 

And such she was ; — her daughters had their dow'crs 
From spoils of nations, nnd the cxhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple w'as she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes arc no more. 

And silent rows tltc tongless gondolier ; 

Her palaces arc crumbling to tlie shore. 

And music meets not always now the tar: 
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Those days arc gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all fettivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogelcss city’s vanish’d sway ; 

Ours ia a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and tlie Moor, 

And I’ierrc, can not he swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch ! tliough all were o’er. 
For us rcpeoplcd were the solitary shore. 

Lord Byron. 
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Site Walks in Bcnnty. 


S HE walks in beauty, like tlic night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And ail that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy d.ay denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impair’d tlie nameless grace, 
Wliich waves in every raven tress, 

Or .softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet expie.ss, 
How pure, liovv dear their dwelling-place. 

c 


VT. II. 
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And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, £0 calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tel! of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ! 

Lord Byron. 
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/^LIME of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grate ! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be. 

That this is ail remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Tbermopylx ? 

These waters blue that round you lave. 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gulf, the rock of Salarois ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to tlicirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 

And leave his tons a hope, a fame, 

They loo will rather die than shame : 
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For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page 1 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command. 

The mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye, 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 

’Twerc long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enougli — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes ! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

Lord Byron. 


73 A Shipwreck. 

T hen rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the 
brave, — 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell. 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell. 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave 
Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 
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And first one unoersa! shriek there rush’d. 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 
Sate the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Lord Bvron. 


74 The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

N ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried j 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanthom dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in slicet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior Liking his rest 
Witli his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we hteadfastiy gn/ed on the face that w'as tiead, 
And we bitterly thought of^hc morrow. 
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Wc thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spiiit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly wc laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

Wc carted not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 


75 Ode to the West Wind. 


I. 

O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being. 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driten, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes ; O, thou. 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
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The wingfid seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse wthin its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, O, hear ! 


II. 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Mxnad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which tliis closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre. 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : O, hear 1 
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III. 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Bail’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering witliin the wave’s intenscr day. 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves : O, Iicar ! 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, .and could be 
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The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 

As then, when to outstiip thy sUey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne’er have striven 

As thus tvith thee in prayer in my sore need. 

Oh ’ lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

I fall upon tlie thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 


V. 

Make me thy lyre , even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own 1 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 
My syitat I Be thou, me, iw-yeOici'is. owi ’. 


Drive ray dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 
And, by the incanration of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among m.tnkind 1 
Be tlirough my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy 1 O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

Percy Byssw SnEJ,t.rv'. 
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76 The Skylark. 

H ail to tUcc, blUlic Sjiirit ! 

Bird thou ne^cr wert, 

That from lieatcn, or near it, 

Pourcst tlvy full heart 
In profuse btrains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher itill and higher 

From the earth Uiou springcsi 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever tingest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds arc brightning, 

Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around tliy flight; 

Like a star of heasen. 

In tlie broad day-light 

Thou an unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until wc hardly see, we feel that it is there. 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 

What thou art wc know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds tliere flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wought 
To sympathy tvith hopes and fears it heeded not : 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her lovc-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower : 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbebolden 
Its aerial hue 

Among tbe flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view ; ■ 
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Like 3 rose embowered 
In its own green leaves. 

By warm winds dcllowercd, 

Till tlic scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these hcavy-wingiid 
tliicves : 


Sound of vernal showers 
On tile twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth suqiass : 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 

Wliat sweet thoughts arc thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted fortli a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus HymcnKil, 

Or trium]ihal chaunt. 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain J 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ! 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of 
pain? 
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Witli thy clear keen joynnee 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou Invest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream r 

We look hefore and after. 

And pine for what is not : 

Our smccrest laughter 

With some pain is fraught j 

Our sweetest i-ongs arc those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fe.ir ; 

1 f we were things Iwm 
Not to ih«l a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 
'riiat in Iwoks ate found., 

Tliy ilii! to 5 ‘oct were, thou teornct of ilie grourd ; 

Teach me half the gkadr.oi 
’I'int thy brain niuv know, 

Such liarmonirius nia-Inc'a. 
from jny lips would itow, 

The world 'ho'dd li.'tm as ( »,ri leien'r-' rfiw. 

' H! SM U ! V . 
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77 Tlje Cloud. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
F rom the seas and the streams j 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From iny wings are shaken the dews that awaken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about tiie sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers. 
Lightning ray pilot sits. 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls .at fits ; 

Over earth and ocean, witli gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 

Lured by tlie love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over live lakes and the plains. 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rams. 
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The sanguine sunnse, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead, 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle aht one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 


That 01 bM maiden with white fire laden, 

Wliom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my flcece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
yp Like a swarm of golden bees, 

"’hen I widen the rent in m)' wind-built tent. 


Like't calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Vtrips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
'^^e each paved with the moon and these. 

throne with a burning zone, 

The volcan moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

Wh \ swim, 

\ the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumpiial arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
la the million-coloured bow ; 

The sphere-lire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below, 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and sliores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain. 

The pat ilion of lie,iven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


78 Arethusa. 


A RKTHU8A arose 

From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, — 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag. 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
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She leapt down the rocks, 

With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams; — 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams : 
And gliding and springing 
She went, ever singing. 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The Earth seemed to love her. 
And Heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep. 


n. 

Then Alpheus bold. 

On his glacier cold, 

With his trident the mountains strook, 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ; — with the spasm 
Ail Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wind 
It concealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below. 

The beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep. 

As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep 
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III. 

“ Oh, save me ! Oh, guide me ! 
And bid the deep Iiide me, 

For he grasps me now by the hair ! ” 
The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer ; 

And under the water 
The Earth's white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam ; 

Behind licr descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream : — 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emciaid main 
Aljilicus rushed behind, — 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy ivind. 


IV. 


Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearIM thrones, 

Through tlie coral woods 
Of the weltering floods. 

Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 

n 
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Weave a net- work of coloured light ; 
And under the caves. 

Where the shadowj' waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night : — 
Outspeeding the shark, 

And the sword-fish dark, 

Under the ocean foam. 

And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain chfts 
They past to their Dorian home. 


T. 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the rooming basks. 
Like friends once parted 
Grouro single-hearted. 

They ply tlieir watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 
In the cat e of the shelving hill ; 

At noon-tide they flow 
Through the woods below 
And the meadows of Asphodel ; 

And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore ; — 

Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

When they love but live no more. 

Perci BtssHE Sheluev. 
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79 


Hymn of Pan. 


F rom the forests and highlands 
We come, sve come ; 

From the river-girt islands. 

Where loud waves are dumb, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizaids below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was. 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


II. 

Liquid Peneus was flowing. 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pclion’s shadow, outgrowing 
TJie light of the dying day. 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Silent and Sylvans and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To tlie edge of the moist river-lawns. 

And the brink of the dewy caves. 

And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 
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III. 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the d.idal Earth, 

And of Heaven — and the giant wars, 

And Love, and Death, and Birth, — 

And then 1 changed my pipiog.s, — 
Singing how down the vale of Marnalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed : 
Gods and men, \vc are all deluded thus ! 

It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed : 
All wqit, as I think botlt ye now would, 

If cn\y or age had not froren your'blood, 

At the sorrow of my swett pi}>ings. 

Bekcv JStssnt Siin.trv. 


SO Mclias. 

T he world's great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

Tjie earth doth like a 'nakc renew 
Her winter wcvsls ouunwn : 

HeaKn smiles ard faiihs and tmpirts gleam 
Like v.re-tks of a dissolving dream, 

A brighter Ilrfias rears tlr mnntitains 
rrom wau't rereiKT far; 

A ticw I’trtcfl rolls it- fivKnutitis 
the r.'omtrg— ’tu’". 

Whrte ftlri r ‘j’empf. Mesrm, ti-ere rletii 
Yi-i'.:.g Cys b L tm j t unnirr 
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A lafiicr Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And lo\es, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
. Calypso for his native shore. 

0, write no more tlic t.dc of Troy, 

If e.irth Death’s scroll must be ! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
WJiich dawns upon the free ; 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of dcatli Thebes never knew. 

Another Atlicns shall arise. 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The s])lendour of its prime ; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
Ail cartli can Ukc or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Tlian all who fell, than One wlio rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 

O cease ! must hate and death return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die J 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of hitter prophecy ! 

The world is weary of tiic past, 

O might it die or rest at last ! 

PiRCY Bysshe Shflefy. 
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81 fllusic and Memory. 

jV /T USIC, when soft %oiccs die, 
i' -t Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet i iolcts sicken, 

Lnc within the sense they quicken. 
Rose-lca\cs, when the rose is de.id, 

Arc heap’d for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


82 The Waterfowl. 

TT ^HITHER, ’midst falling dew, 

' ' While glow the heasens witli the last steps 
of day. 

Far through their rosy deptlis, dost thou pursue 
iThy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

'I’hy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or niatge of rher wide. 

Or where the rocking bllows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 
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There is .1 Power u'hosc care 
Tenches ihy w.iy along lli.il pathless co.ist, — 

The derert anil illimit.iblc air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All d.1}' thy wings h.ive fnnn'd, 

At th.it far height, the cold, thin .itniosjiherc ; 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though tlic d.irk night is near. 

And toon tli.it toil tlndl end ; 

Soon shall thou find .a summer home, .and rest 
And scream among thy fellows j reeds tliall bend 
Soon o'er thy shelter’d nest. 

Thou’rt gone — the .abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow’d up thy form — yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou h,ijt given, 

And sh.ill not soon dcp.iri. 

He, who from rone to rone 
Guides through the hnundlcss sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

WitLiAM CueuKN Bryant. 


83 An Old Belief. 

W HEN youthful faith hath fled. 
Of loving t.ake thy le.ave ; 

Be constant to the dead — 

The dead Cianuot deceive. 
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Lockhart — Keats 


Sweet modest flowers of spring, 

How iicet jour balmy day ! 

And man’s brief year can bring 
No tCLondary May; 

No earthly burst again 
Of gladness out of gloom, 

Fond hope and \ision vam, 

Ungrateful to the tomb. 

But ’tis an old belief 
That on some solemn shore, 

Beyond the sphere of grief, 

Dear friends shall meet once more ; 

Beyond the sphere of time, 

And Sm and Fate’s control, 

Seienc in changeless prime 
Of body and of soul. 

That creed I fain would keep, 

That hope I’ll not forego ; 

Eternal be the sleep, 

Unless to waken so. 

John Gibson Lockhart. 


Sd' Ode to a Nightingale. 


A /f Y heart achesy and a drowsy' numbness pains 
-t' My sense, a4 tliough of hemlock I had drunk. 
Or emptied some duA opiate to the drains 
One minute past, Lcthe-wards had sunk : 
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’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, liglit-wingid Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage ! that Ijatli been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-deivtid earth. 
Tasting of Flora and tlic country green. 

Dance, and Prorenga! song, and sunburnt mirth. 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hij>pocrcnc, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-stainM mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And vdth thee fade away into the forest dim *. 


HI. 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
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IV. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 

But here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 


T. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves 


TI. 

Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 
I have been half in Jove with easeful Death 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight avith no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


vn. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


VIII. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 

Up the hillside ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — ^Do I wake or sleep ! 

John ICeats. 
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The poetry of ctirth is ceasing never ;• 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing eter. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills, 

John Keats. 


87 Song of Sorrow 

0 SORROW, 

Why dost borrow 

he natural hue of health, from vermeil lips? 
To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose bushes ? 

' Or is it thy dewy daisy tips? 


0 Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ? 

To give the glowworm light? 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tinge, on siren shores, tlie salt sea-spry ? 


O Sonow, 

Why dost borrow 

The mellow ditties from a mourning tonoue ? 
To give at evening pale 
Unto the nightingale, 

That thou may’st listen the cold dews among? 
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O vSorrov,', 

(itist Iiorrow 

Hc.irt’s iinlitncs'i from the merriment of May? 

A !o\fr tvouW not trcnil 
A cov.'blip on tlic licaH, 

Though he fhould dnnee from eve till jwp of dny — 
Nor nny droopiny, flower 
Held sacred for thy t'ower, 

Wherever l)c may iport himself :md play- 


To Sorrow, 

I bade yootl-morrow. 

And ihouyht to leave her far away behind : 
Rut chccrly, checrly, 

She loves me dearly ; 

She is so constant to me, and so kind : 

I would deceive her. 

And !>o leave her, 

But ah ! she is to constant ^and so kind. 

Young Str.angcT: 

I’ve been a ranger 

In search of jilcasurc throughout every clime; 
Alas ! ’tis not for me : 

Bewitched I sure must be, 

To lose in grieving all my maiden jirime. 


Come dicn, Sorrow', 

Sweetest Sorrow; 

Like an own balre I nurse thee on niy breast : 
I thought to leave thee, 

And deceive thee, 

But now of all the world I love thee best. 
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There is not one, 

No, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 

Thou art her mother. 

And her brother. 

Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade. 

John Keats. 


88 Ode on a Grecian Um. 


T hou stlll nnravished bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of .silence and slow time. 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempo or the daks of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth i 
Wh.at mad pursuit ? What struggle to esc,ape f 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ^ 


Heard melodics are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, yc soft pipes play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone ! 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be hare ; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For eicr wdt thou love, and she be fair 1 


III. 

Ah, happy, happy bough-t ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adteu; 
And, happy mclodi't, unwearied, 

For ever ])iping songs for ever new ; 

More hajip) love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 

For ever panting, and for ever voung ; 

All breatliing human passion far above, 

Thar leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, .and parching tongue. 
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0 Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brcde 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and iltc trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of tliought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou ahalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to wliom thou sayest, 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

JoH« Keats. 


89 Beauty. 

A THING of hc.auty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness incrca.ses; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower (juict for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and (juiet breatliing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A ilowery band to bind us to the earth. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’cr-d.arkencd ways 
Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves .away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, flic moon. 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady' boon 
For simjile sheep ; and such arc dalTodlts 
With tlie green world they live in ; and clear rills 
rr. II, t 
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That for themselves a cooling cot ert make 
’Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We hate imagined for the mighty dead ; 

All lotely tales that we have heard or read : 

An endless fountain of immortal drink. 

Pouring unto us from the heaten’s brink. 

John Keats 


90 The Mermaid Tavern. 


S ouls of Poets dead and gone. 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy catern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s canary wine ? 

Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison ? O generous food ! 
Drest aS though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s signboard flew away. 
Nobody knew whither, dll 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story — 
Said he saw you in \ our glory, ' 
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Sippin,", lx ver.i{;c ciuint, 

vlmt plciJpjtip wnli to.’itcnji'i) smacS. 

The McniiseJ in the Zoiii.ic. 

vSou!^ of Poets tlc.1.1 .iiui f.onc, 

Whnt Fl}*ium hate je kntnett, 

Hiippj' fu'ltl or nmi-ty wcrn, 

Choicer than the Mermaut 'r.ivfrii ? 

John Kfats. 
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Autumn. 


S l'iA.SON of niiat .icid mcllou' fruit fulnest, 

Clove hovom-frtetul of the itiatiirinj* sun : 
Conspiring with hmi how to lo.ui .and hlcs". 

IV it'll fruit the tines that round tlie thatch-cates rum 
To bend with apples the mowed cott.tj’c-trecv, 

And fill .ill fruit with ripeness to tiie enre; 

To swell the ^ourd, and plumj) the haccl shells 
With .1 stvcct kernel ; to set huddin;^ more, 

And still more, Liter flowers itir the bees, 

Until they think warm Hays will never cease, 

. Tor Summer !i.as o'erbnmmcd their c 1 .immy cells. 


It. 

■Who hath not seen tlicc oft amid iliy store i 
.Sometimes wliocier seeks .abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on :i gr.an.ary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
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Or <m a lialf-n-aiicii luifow .sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, svliile thy hoot 
Spares tlie tie'-t .swjitlj and .all Us twinctl flowers 
And tomcnnie.s litc a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady tht l.iden hc.ad .across .a brook ; 

Or by a uder-press, with p.atient look, 

Thou w.atcitesi the last oo/ing.s hours by hours. 


III. 

Where arc the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they 
Think not of them, tliou hast thy music too — 
While barrid clouds bloom the soft-dying day'. 

And touch the 6tuhblc-])lains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir tlic small gn.its mourn 
Among the riser sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking .as the light wind lites or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn : 
Hcdge-crlckeUs sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft ; 

And gathering .swallows twitter in the skies. 

John IvE.aTS. 


92 ‘To One who has been long in City pent. , 

T 'O one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer ■ 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy', when, with hearts content. 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair ' 
Of wavy' grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
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Roturninp litmio at rtcninp, wiili an car 
Caicliinp tlif notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Wiiu-hing llie saihn;; cloudlet’s bfiplit career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
E’en lihe tlie }iass;ij>e of an anj^el's tear 
That falls tittougii the clear ctlier silently. 

.loiiK IvrATs. 


Ruth. 

S Hi'i stood bre.ist higli amid the corn, 
Clasji’d by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her check an autumn fiusli, 

Deeply ripen 'tl ; — such a blush 
In the mkist of hrown was bom, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

Which were bl.ackcst none could tell, 

Blit long lashes ceil’d a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim ; 

Tlius she stood amid the stocks. 

Praising God with sweetest looks : — 

Sure, t said, Hcav’n did not mean. 

Where 1 reap thou shouldst but glean ; 

Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my liomc. 

Thomas Hood, 
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1 Remember. 

T REMEMBER, I remember 
■L The house where I w'as born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 

He neter came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne m} breatli away. 

I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light ! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day, — 

The tree is lirbg yet 1 

1 remember, I remember 
Where 1 was used to swing. 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
T o swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now. 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 

I remember, I reracmlier 
The fir trees dark and high ; 

1 used to think fhtir slender tops 
Were close .agaln't die sky : 
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95 


It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther olF from Heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas Hood. 


The Song of the Shirt. 

W ITH lingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman s.it, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt 1 ” 

“ Work — work — work 1 
While the cock is crowing aloof ; 

And woik — work — work 
Till the stars shine tlirough the roof! 

It’s oh 1 to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! 

“ Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, — 

Band, and gusset, .and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream ! 
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*• Ob ! men v,nth sisters tic.tr I 

Oh’ m‘-n with rrsotiitn- ned 

It i'. net itnen vou're seciring 01;;, 
I’ut hvi:ii,‘n cre-nurcs* lives ’ 

.Stitch — sjttch— stircli. 
in jxju'rt}, iifTC.% and di.t, 

>Sev ir.;^ r! once wt’.h s douh’e thread 
A tbmad s-t utdl .as .a rJi’.'S. 
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“Work — work — woik, 

Iri the dull December light, 

And woik — work — work. 

When the weather is warm and briglit ; — 
While underneath the caves 
The brooding swallows cling. 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

“ Oh ! but to breathe the breath 
Of the covv'slip and primrose sweet — 

With the sky above my iieatl, 

And the grass beneatli my feet ! 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a mc.il 1 

“ Oh ! but for one short hour ! 

A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hoptr> 

But only time for grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 

But in their briny bed 
Iviy tcais must stop, for every drop^ 

Hinders needle and thread ! ” 

With, fuajets weary and wwn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich I — 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt I ” 

Thomas Hood. 
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96 A Jacobite's Epitaph. 

T O ray true king I offered, free from stain, 

Courage and faith ; \ain faith and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope that was more prized than they. 
For him 1 languished in .a foreign clime, 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 
He<ard on Lavemia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep. 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 

, Forget all feuds, and shed one English te.ir 
ex ^ng'iis'n dust — AhiroVen "ncart lies 'nete. 

Lokd Macauuay. 


97 The Armada. 

A ttend, all ye who list to hear our noble Eng- 
land’s praise ; 

I tell of the thricc-famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days. 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 
vain 

The richest spoils of Mesdeo, tlie stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 
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It was about tlic lovely close of a warm subimer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Ply- 
mouth Bay ; 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black licet, beyond 
Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 
mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial 
grace ; 

And the tall Pinta till the noon had held her close in 
chase. 

Fortlvw'ith a guard at every gun was placed along the 
wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgeumbe’s lofty 
hall ; 

Many a light lisiiing bark put out to pry along the 
coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many 
a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 

Behind liim marcli the halberdiers ; before him sound 
the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 
ample space ; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 
bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 
down. 
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So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cxsar’s eagle 
shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he tamed to 
bay. 

And crushed and tom beneath his daws tlie princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho, strike the flagstaff" deep. Sir Knight ! Ho, scatter 
Hoovers, fair maids ! 

Ho, gunners, (ire a loud salute ! Ho, gallants, draw 
your blades ! 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously, ye breezes, w.aft her ■ 
wide. 

Our glorious semter eadem, the banner of our pride ! 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s 
massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 
scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 
sea. 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn “to 
Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 

For swift to cast and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread. 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone ; it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire. 

Cape beyond c.ipe, in endless r.inge, those twinkling 
points of fire. 
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Tlic fislicr left liib bkitF to rock on 'J’amar’b glittering 
waves, 

The rugged miner pouted to war from Mendip’s sun- 
less caves ; 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the 
fiery herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
lleaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 
Bristol town. 

And ere the day tlircc hundred horse had met on 
Clifton down. 

The sentinel on Whitch.ill gate looked forth into the 
night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill tlic streak of 
hlood-red light; 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like 
silence broke. 

And with one start, .and with one cry, the royal city 
woke. 

At once on .all her stately g.ites arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand m.asts of Thames sent back .a 
loucici cheer; 

And from the fartlicst wards was lieard the rush of 
hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 
each roaring street. 

And broader still became the blave, and louder still tlie 
din, 

As f.ist from every village round the hoise came 
spurring in. 
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And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the war- 
like errand went. 

And roused in manj an ancient hall the gallant squires 
of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright 
couners forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor tliey started 
for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 
still : 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they sprang 
from hill to hill : 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s 
rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaten the stormy hills of 
Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern, s 
lonely height. 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s 
crest of light. 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s 
stately fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the bound- 
less plain ; 

Till Belioir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the ivide vale 
of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile. 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused die burghers of 
Carlisle. 


Lord M '.cautAV . 
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School and Schoolfellows. 


'~PWELVE years ago I made a mock 
-L Of filthy trades and traffics ; 

I wondered what they meant by stock ; 

I wrote delightful Sapphics ; 

I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 

I supped with Fates and Furies, — 

Twelve years ago I was a boy, 

A happy boy, at Drury’s, 

Twelve years ago ! — How many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
F rom Memory’s hoarded treasures ! 

The fields, the faims, the bats, the books, 
The glories and disgraces, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces ! 

Kind Mater smiles again to me. 

As bright as when we parted ; 

I seem again the frank, the free. 
Stout-limbed and simple-hearted 1 

Pursuing every idle dream, 

And shunning every warning ; 

With no hard work but Bovney stream, 

No chill except Long Morning : 

Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball 
That rattled like a rocket ; 

Now hearing Wentworth’.s “ Fourteen all I ” 
And striking for the pocket j 
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Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, 

Now drinking from the pewter; 

Now leaping over Chalvoy ditch, 

Now laughing at my tutor. 

Where are my friends ? I am alone ; 

No playmate shares ray beaker : 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some — before the Speaker ; 

And some compose a tragedy, 

And some compose a rondo, 

And some draw swords for Libert)', 

And some draw pleas for John Doe. 

Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes 
Without the fear of sessions ; 

Charles Medlar loathed false quantities 
As much as false professions ; 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 

A magistrate pedantic ; 

Jktid JMecUaids .lapmse ainsnauned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 

Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Dr Martext's duty ; 

And Mullion, witli that monstrous diin, ' 
Is married to a Beauty ; 

And Darrell studies, week by week. 

His Mant, and not his Manton ; 

And Ball, who w.is but poor at Greek, 

Is very rich at Ckmion. 

And 1 am cight-and-twenty now ; — 

Tile world’s cold chains have bound me 

And darker shades arc on ray brow. 

And sadder scenes around me. 
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In Parliament I fill my seat, 

With many otlicr noodles, 

And lay my head in Jermyn Street, 

And sip my hock at Boodle’s. 

But often, when the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching. 

When visions haunt me of a wife. 

When duns await my waking. 

When Lady Jane is in a pet. 

Or Hoby in a hurry. 

When Captain Hazard wins a bet, 

Or Beaulieu spoils a curry, — 

For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby ; 

I long to lounge in Poet’s Walk, 

To shiver in the lobby ; 

I wish that I could run away 

From House and Court and Levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy, — 

That I could bask in childhood’s sun 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses. 

And find huge wealth in one pound one. 
Vast wit in broken noses. 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 

And call the milk-maids Houris, — 
That I could be a boy again, 

A happy boy, at Drury’s. 

WlNTHROl* MaCKWORTH PrAED. 


TT. 11. 


It 
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Childhood and his Visitors. 

O NCE on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the Apnl showers, 

I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Upon a bank of blushing flowers : 

Happj — he knew not whence or how, — , 

And smiling, — who could choose but love him 
For not more glad than Childhood’s brow. 

Was the blue heaven that beam’d above him. 

Old Time, in most appalling UTath, 

That valley’s green repose invaded ; 

The brooks grew dry upon his path. 

The birds were mute, the lilies faded. 

But Time so swiftly wing’d his flight. 

In haste a Grecian tomb to batter. 

That Childhood watch’d his p.aper kite. 

And knew just nothing of the matter. 

With curling lip and glancing eye 

Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute ; 

But Childhood’s glance of purity 
Had such a holy spell within it. 

That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion, 

And hid his envy and despair, 

Sclf-torturcd in his own dominion. 

Then stepp’d a gloomy phantom up. 

Pale, cyprcss-crown’d, Night’s awful daughter. 
And proffer’d him a fearful cup 
Full to the brim of bitter W'ater : 
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Poor Childhood bade her tell her name ; 

And when the beldame mutter’d — “ Sorrow,” 
He said, — “ Don’t interrupt my game ; 

I’ll taste it, if I must, to-morrow.” 

The Muse of Pindus thither came. 

And woo’d him with the softest numbers 
That ever scatter’d wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers ; 

Though sweet tlte music of tlic lay, 

To Childhood it was all a riddle. 

And “Oh,” he cried, “do send away 
That noisy woman with the fiddle ! ” 

Then Wisdom stole Ids bat and ball, 

And tauglit him with most sage endeavour, 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 

And why no toy may last for ever. 

She talk’d of all tire wondrous laws 
Which histarc’s open book discloses, 

And Childhood, ere she made a pause. 

Was fast asleep among the roses. 

Sleep on, sleep on ! Oh 1 Manhood’s dreams 
Are all of e.arthly pain or pleasure. 

Of Glory’s toils. Ambition’s schemes, 

Of cherish’d love, or boarded treasure : 

But to the couch where Childhood lies 
A more delicious trance is given. 

Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 

And glimpses of remember’d Heaven ! 

WlNTHRQP MaCKWORTH PrAED. 
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Tlie Vicar. 


S OME jcar'i .igo, rrc time and taste 
H.id turnct) our jwrisli tojKv-tnrvy, 
When Darnel ParL was Darnel ^Vastc, 


Anti roads as little known at scurvy, 
TJic man who lost his wav, between 
St Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back liew live bolt of lissom latii ; 

Fair Margaret, in her tidy kittle. 

Led the lorn traveller up the p.ath, 

Through clcan-cli(ipcd rows of box .and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sanclio, Tramp and Tray, 

Upon the parlour-stejis collected, 

Wagged all their tails, .and seemed to say, ' 

“ Our master knows you — you’re e-xpected.” 

Uprose tlie Reverend Dr Brown, 

Ujirose the Doctor’s winsome marrow ; 

The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderou.s Barrow ; 
Whate’er the str.angcr’s caste or creed. 

Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner. 

He found a stable for his steed. 

And welcome for himself, .and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end. 

And warmed himself in court or college, . 
He had not gained an honest friend 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge, 
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rf lie cleji.irted at. lie lanie. 

With no new "O loie oi liqiioi, — 

CJooil booth, the ttaicllei w.iii to blame, 

Ami not the ViL:ir.if>e, not the Vic.ir. 

Ills ulk w.e. like a Htreim, which tiini 
With npiil (.luinj'.e Irom lotki. to loser: 

It fih|ipe(l Ironi politicn to piiiib, 

[l pi-iveil fiom Mahomet to MoM’if ; 

Ikftmmtij' with the tiwii wlm,li kuji 
The planetii in thin lailiant tiimia'i., 

Ami cntimji with i.ome pieut))i ilee)i 
h'or (liew.in^l eels, oi (ihoeiiii; hoises. 

lie was a ahiewd imtl sotiml ilunie, 
or loud Dishcnt the mortal tcrioi t 
And wlien, by dint of paj'e and line, 
lie 'hiabli'ilied tuiih, or lantled eiroi, 

'riie Uaptist loiitid him lai too deep, 

Tlie Demt hijilied with haMii;', iioiiow, 

And the lean I. elite went to sleep, 

7\tid di earned ol tasting jioik tn-mmrow. 

Hill hcimon iievei wild oi hlmived 

'I'lial Ivartli is I'oul, that Meaven is (’rncimis 
Witlvoiit ie('iet.hmuit on the road 
Fiom .Icrome, oi liom Aihanasius : 

And lime a iigliteoui- zeal nihpired 

The hand and head that penned .im! planned them, 
h'oi all who iindeiMood admiied, 

And some who ilul not iimlemtaml them. 

lie wiote, too, in a <|uifi way. 

Small Ileitises, and unallei vcrseii, 

And sage lemaiks on clialk and elay. 

And iiints to noble Louis — and nuisonj 
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True hifitorics of Inst } car's pliost, 

Lines to a ringlet, or a turban, 

And trifles for the Morning Post, 

And nothings for SyKanus Urban. 

He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of joking ; 

He did not make himself a liear. 

Although he had a taste for smoking ; 

And when religious sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning. 

That if a man's belief is bad. 

It will not he improved by burning. 

And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the fanner’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild ; 

And when his hands unbarred the shutter. 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The tvclcomc which they could not utter. 

He always had a talc for me 
Of Julius Caisar, or of Venus ; 

From him I learned the Rule of Three, 

Cat’s cradle, leap-frog, and Qux ^enui. 

I used to singe his powdered wig. 

To steal the staff he put such trust in, 

And make the puppy dance a jig, , 

When he began to quote Augustine. 

Alack the change ! in vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood’trifled, — 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled : 
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Tlic church is l:ir;>ci titan before, — 

You reach it by a carriage-entry; 

It holds tlircc hundred jieople more, 

And pews arc fitted up for gentry. 

Sit in tile Vicar’s seat : you’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle .lohnian, 

Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Wliosc ]ihr;isc is very Ciceronian. 

Where is the old man laid ? Look down. 
And construe on the slab before you : 
llxc j licet Guhelmut Brown, 

Fir tiu/lu non eiotiane/ui /aitni. 

WiKTHROP Mackworth Praeb. 


My Little Cou.sins. 

L augh on, fair cousms, for to you 
■I All life is joyous yet ; 

Your hearts have all things to pursue', 
And notiling to regret ; 

And every flower to you is fair, 

And every month is May ; 

You’ve not Ix-cn introduced to Care, — 
Laugh on, laugli on, to-day ! 

Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 
Upon those sunny eyes ; 

The voice wlio.se every word is song 
Will set itself to sighs ; 

Your quiet slumbers, — hopes and fears 
Will chase their rest away ; 
To-morrow, j ou’ll be shedding tears, — 
Laugh on, laiigli on, to-day ! 
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Oil yc'-.; it any iruth it found 
In the dull ichoolm.tn’s tlicme, — 

If frH*nd>h!j) is an cmpiy sound, 

And lose an idle dream, — 

If nunli, youth’s jdaymate, feels fatigue 
Too soon on lite’s long teay, 

At least he'll run with you a league, — 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 

Pcrhajis your eyes may grow more bright 
As childhood's lines depart ; 

You may be ioselicr to the sigiil, 

And dearer to the heart ; 

You may be sinless still, and sec 
This earth still green and gay ; 

But what you arc you tnli not be, — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 

O’er me have many winters crept. 

With less of grief than joy ; 

But I have learned, and toiled, and wept, — 
1 am no more a boy ! 

I’ve never had the gout, ’tis true, 

My hair is hardly grey ; 

But nosv I cannot laugh like you ; 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 

I used to have as glad a face. 

As shadowlcss a brow ; 

I once could run as blithe a race 
As you are running now ; 

But neser mind how I behave, 

Don’t interrupt your play, 

And though I look so s ery grave, 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day. 

WiNTHRor Mackworth Praed. 
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102 The Nameless One. 

R oll forth, my song, hke the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea ; 

God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee ! 

Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld. 

That there once was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 

Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour. 

How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom, 
No star of all heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 

Roll on, my song, and to .after-ages 
Tell how, disdaining all eaith can give. 

He Would have taught men from wisdom’s pages 
The way to live. 

And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 

And worn by wc.ikness, disease, and wrong. 

He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song, — 

With song which alway, sublime or v.ipid. 

Flowed like a rill in the morning beam. 

Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid — 

A mountain stream. 

Tell how the Nameless, condemned for years long 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 

Saw things that made him, with groans and tears, long 
For even death. 
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Go on to tcl! ho« , v.'tth gcn'm' wastcJ, 

in friendship, befooW in love, 

"With spirit shipvv atrked and younj; hojve.v blasted. 

He still, still strore. 

Till, spent with toil, dreeing death fur others, 

And some whose hands should hat e wToaght for him 

(If children live not for sires and mothers), 

His mind grew dim, 

At'-d he fell far through that pit abysmal. 

The gulf aryJ grave of Maginn and Hums, 

And pawned his roul for the Devil's dismal 
Stock cf returns : 

But yet redeemed it in days of dirkners. 

And shapes an,? fienvof the fca! vrrsth, 

When death, in hiJeouv and ghastly starl.ntsv 
Stixvl in liiv path. 

iVr.4 ;dl hot) now, amid wreck and m-rrovv. 

And warn, and sickr'ms .vni! hov: tJrjs night,, 

He bides in ealfnttrsr the •ilrri: nKirrow 
Thst no ray light!. 

Ar>d liver he ttili, then ; Vev ! 0!.! .mi l.oarj 
A; rfiutv-r.in''. from de.ptir aria woe. 

He lirct, ecduting what futuir ttory 
Will wTer know. 

Him a. grave to, ve jvtving ti.vHe, 

Deep In Ui;:r k .-fvt- ! Th-fe ht him dwell ! 

He, tu^>, hid tciis ft r .,'1 ’ e.li ir. tre.b'**. 

Here ani in hr.'l, 

dveit Cu«'‘0 
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3 Dream -Pedlary. 

I F there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ! 

Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crosvn 
Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dre.ams to bcll, 

Merry and sad to tcH, 

And the crier rang the bell, 

What would you buy? 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 

Were dreams to have at will. 

That. 'HWsW. kwA iU, 

This avould I buy. 

Thomas Loviul Beddoes. 
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The Bells of Shandon. 


W ITH deep affection. 
And recollection, 


I often think of 

Those Shandon bells. 
Whose sounds so wild would,' 
In the d.ays of childhood. 
Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
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On this I ponder 
Where’er 1 vanicc. 

And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
thy bells of Kliapclon, 
That round to grand on 
The picaiaot waters 
Of tJif Riser I ^cc. 


I 'sc heard bc!l« chiming 
Fult many a cJime in, 

Tolling rublime in 
Cathedra! shrine, 

While it a glib rate 

Bti's longues woahi vParate,-- 

Bat all tli‘-ir rautie 

Spoke caught like thin'' ; 
I'or memorj, dss riling 
On e.rah proud sv. riling 
Of the Wfry knelling 
iubokl nett! free, 

' JtlaJr the Uells t^f Sh.,:i !c 
So'Ur-l far tr.o-c grand on 
The plwtjrl urtf," 

01 th- Rtiet Lee. 

I'l'e hfizi Wl, fnliing 
01 1 sk'lrlrVe MoV m, 

Ti-cij than’''r rol! ng 

rrnu tht Vjiirrr, 

Ari-i cst'shd* ghinuri 
Su.'tg.ng vfU'iti > 

In the g/if'-'t,..-, •.-rttr 

Of KMe J).s.‘re ; 
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But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly, — 

O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

There’s a bell in Moscow, 

While on tower and kiosk 0 ! 

In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets. 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty pliantom 
I freely grant them ; 

But theie’s an anthem 
More dear to me, — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 

Phat sound so giand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

Francis Maho.nv 
[Fnther Prml). 

My Lo.st Youth. 

O FTEN I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dc.ar old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
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And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youUi are long, long thoughts.” 

I can see the shadowy lines ot its trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas. 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song, 

It murmurs and whispers still : 

“ A boy’s will is the tvind’s tvill, 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the black wharves and the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind's wll. 

And the thoughts of youth .are long, long thoughts.” 

I rememoer the bulwarks by the shore, 

And the fort upon the hill ; 

The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 

The drum-heat repeated o’er and o’er, ^ 

And the bugle wild and shrill. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 

“ A boy’s wUl is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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1 remember the scn-figlit far away, 

How it thundered o’er the tide ! 

And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’crlooking the tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts.” 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Decring’s Woods ; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still ; 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the heart. 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

There are things of which I may not speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak. 
And bring a pallor into the clieek, 

And a mist before the eye. 
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And the words of that fata! song 
Come over me like a chill : 

“ A boy's will is the wind’s wLli, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town ; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each wcll-knouTi street, 
A.S they balance uj) and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still : 

« A hoy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thouglit.s.” 

And Dccring's Wootls arc fresh and fair, 

And with joy that i.s almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were 
1 find my lost youth again. 

And the strange .and heaulifad song, 

The groves are repo.ating it still : 

« A boy’s will is the wind’n will, 

(■"Vod the thoughts oF youth .arc long, long thoughts.” 

Ht.viiv Wmbwoern LoNCiUtow. 


IDS The Pet Name. 

• T HAVE .a name, a hide n.aine, 
J- 1 'nc.idcnccd fur the i u, 
I’tie.ououl’d by anicstra! sham, 
Un'lDfiit/'d by Jirtjrr snj p.alm. 
The solemn font'anc-ir. 
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It never did, to pages wove 
For gay romance, belong, 

It never dedicate did move 
As “ Sacliarissa,” unto love — 

“ Orinda,” unto song. 

Though I write books, it will be read 
Upon the leaves of none. 

And afterward, when I am dead, 

Will ne’er be graved for sight or tread. 
Across my funeral stone. 

This name, whoever chance to call. 
Perhaps your smile may win ; 

Nay, do not smile ! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 

Is tlierc n leaf that greenly grows 
Where summer meadows bloom, 

But gatherctfi tfie winter snows, 

And changeth to the hue of those, 

If lasting till they come ? 

Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But time encrusteth round 
With sad associate thoughts tlie same i 
And so to me my very name 
Assumes a mournful sound. 

My brother gave tlmt name to me 
When we were children twain ; 

When names acquired baptismally 
Were hard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pain. 


vr. II. 


I. 
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No shade was on us then, save one 
Of chestnuts from the liilJ — 

And Uirough the wood our laugh did run 
As part thereof! The mirth being done, 
He calls me bj' it still. 

Nay, do not smile ! I hear in it 
What none of you can hear ! 

The talk upon the willow seat, 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around, our human cheer. 

I hear die birthday’s noisy bliss. 

My sisters’ woodland glee, — 

My father's praise, I did not miss, 

When stooping down he cared to kiss 
The poet at his knee ; — 

And voices, which to name me, aye 
Their tenderest tones v»'crc keeping ! — 
To roTOc, J jBerm more cjw sBy 
An answer, till Got! wipes away 
In heaten tlicsc drops of weeping. 

My t«mc to me a sadness wears ; 

No murmurs cross my miml ; 

Now God !« thank’d for Uiesc tliick tears, 
Which show, of ihofc depanwl yer.fs, 
Sweet memories left liehind ! 

Now God be thank’d for years cawrought 
Widi love •which roHens yet ! 

Now God be th.ank'd for ettry thought 
Which is <0 tender, it hadi caught 
na.’di’s guerdon of regret ! 
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The earth may sadden, not remove, 

Our love divinely given ; 

And e’en that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love. 

And lead us nearer Heaven. 

Elizabeth Barrett Bkownikg. 


A Musical Instrument. 

W HAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by tlic river 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splasliing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of tlic river ; 
The limpid water turbidly ran. 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled .away, 

Ere he brought it out of the liver. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flow’d the river ; 

And hack’d and hew’d as a great god can 
With his hard bleak steel nt the patient reed. 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 
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He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tall it stood in the river !), 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notch’d the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 

“ This is the way,” laugh’d the great god Pan 
(Laugh’d while he sat by the river), 

“ The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 
Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the titer. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, 0 Pan ! 

Piercing sweet by the river ! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the lull forgot to die, 

And the lilies retited, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man : 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain — 

For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 

Euzabeth Barrett Browuikg. 
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The Last Leaf. 

I SAW him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The patement stones resound. 

As he totters o’er tlic ground 
With hia cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the prumng-knifc of Time 
Cut him down. 

Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 
And lie looks .at .all he meets 
Sad and w.an. 

And he sb.akcs his feeble head. 
That It seems as if he said, 

“ They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said, — 

Poor old Lady, she is dead 
Long ago, — 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his’chcck was like a rose 
In the snow. 
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But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like 3 stsfF, 

And a crook is in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

I know k is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that, 

Arc so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I ding, 

OuiER WcNDELI. HoLMES. 


109 The Chambered Nautilus. 

T his is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind Us purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie hare, 

here the cold sea-maids rise to sun their ftreaming 
hair. 
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Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spicad his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew. 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new. 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Budt up its idle door. 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew tJic old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy de.ad lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings ; — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut tliee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Dryden and Thackeray. 

W HEN one whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 

Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times — ^when Dryden died, 

Our royal Abbey’s Bishop-Dean 
Waited for no suggestive prayer, 

But, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 

Craved as a Soon to lay him there. 

The wayward faith, the faulty life, 

Vanished before a nation’s pain ; 

“Panther” and “Hind” forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 

O gentle Censor of our age ! 

Prime master of our ampler tongue ! 

Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wroth except with wrong, — 

Fielding — without the manners’ dross, 

Scott — with a spint’s larger room. 

What prelate deems thy grate his loss ? 

What Halifax erects thy tomb ? 

But may be, He who so could draw 
The hidden great, the humble wise, 

Yielding with them to God’s good law, 

Makes the Pantheon where he lies. 

Lord Houghtos. 
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The Men of Old. 

T KXOW not that tht'tiicn of olil 
-1 Wrtc I’ctlcr tlian nu-n no«’, 

Of heart nutrv kimli of lian.l more lioki, 

Of more iiierniicv.K hrorv : 

I herd not tho't- «ho jilnc for force 
A p.liO'vt of 'rtnic to rai''r, 

As if they thii'- could died the course 
Of these ajipain'.cd days. 

To them W.1!; life x Mniple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A flame tcliere each mail took his part, 

A race where all must run } 

A battle whole jjre.tt scheme .anti scojie 
'riicy little eared to know, 

Content, .IS men .at .arms, to cope 
liach with his fronung foe. 

Man «rei' his Vinuc’i. di.adcm 
Puts on and proudly w'eara ; 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, iin.aw.are.s ; 

Blending their soulr.’ sublimest needs 
With t.asks of every d.ay. 

They went alxiut their gr.avc.st deeds, 

As noble boys at pKay. 

Loan l-looGiiToN. 
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1J2 The Sorrow of CEnone. 

T HI' Rh, [ic5 a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Tlian ail jlic valley.' of Ionian hills. 

The swimming v.apour slojws atliwart the gicn. 
Puls forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-lctlges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after c.itaract to the sea. 

Behind tlic valley topmost G.irgani.'; 

Stands up and takes the morning : but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion's column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Mournful CEnone, w,andcring forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 

Her cheek bad lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her liair or seem’d to flo.at in rest. 

She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine, 

Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff. 

“ O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 

Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love. 
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My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 

And I am all aweary of my life. 

“ O mother Ida, raany-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Hear me O Earth, heat me O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold crown’d snake! 0 mountain 
brooks, 

I am the daughter of a Rivct-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gatiter’d shape : for it may be 
That, while 1 speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe.” 

Lord Tunnyson. 


113 Chaucer. 

T READ, before ray eyelids dropt their shade, 

-b T/ie hegend of Good Jl^omett, long ago 
bung by the morning star of song, wlio made 
His music heard below ; 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded tliose melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 

Held me abotc the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ my heart, 
Brimful of those wild tales. 
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Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 
I saw, wherct cr light iibmineth. 

Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. 

Loan Teuhvsoh. 


M Of Old sat Freedom on the Heights. 

old sat Freedom on the heights, 

^ The thunders breaking at her feet : 
Abate her shook the starry lights; 

She heard the torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 
pelf-gathei’d in her prophet-mind. 
But fragments of her mighty voice ' 
pame rolling on the tvind. 

Then) slept she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race. 
And ^art by part to men reveal’d 
’nhc fulness of her face, — 

Grate mother of majestic works, 

Faom her isle-altar gazing down. 
Who, Cdod-like, grasps the triple forks, 
Anvd, King-like, wears the crown : 


Her open ^ -o desire the truth. 

The om of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youA 
Keep dry •''ch light from tears; 
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That lier fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn witli lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 

Lord Tennyson. 


116 The Passing of Arthur. 

A nd slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge : 

“ The old order ebangeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfds himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt tlie world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, .and that which I ha\c done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou sliouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things arc wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and d.ay. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats^. 

That nourish a blind life within tlic brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
Both for themselves and those who call 
For so the whole round earth is every 
Bound by gold chains about tlie feet o^ 

But now farewell. 1 am going a long 
With these thou seest — if indeed I gc 
(For all my mind is clouded with a i 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any s 
Nor ever wrind blows loudly ; hut it 
Deep-meadow’d, hapjvy, fair with 
And bowery lioilows crown’d wi 
Where 1 will heal me of my gri*™'’ 
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So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Lord TEKuysoH, 


116 The Yearning of Youth. 

M ake me feel the wild pulsation, that I felt 
before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of 
my life ; 

Ye.irning for the large excitement that the coming years 
^ ~Thcn l.‘^d, 

'j'gas a boy when first he leaves his father’s 
And part 
Tlic 

j ig the dusky highway near and nearer 
Grave moti 

Fdom light of London flaring like a dreary 
Who, God- 
Arid, 

\os within him to be gone before him 
Her open ot,. 

The wreo'’’^ looks at, in among the throngs 
Is in them. 

Keep dryVi Lord Teukv-son-. 
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117 Wellington. 

W HO is he diat cometh, like an honour’d guest, 
With banner and with music, witli soldier 
and with priest, 

With .1 nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man. 

The greatest sailor since our world beg.an. 

Now, to the roil of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 

His foes were thine ; he kc])t us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gain’d a liundrcd lights. 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assayc 
Clash'd with his fiery few and won ; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later d.ay, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart-lines. 

Where be greatly stood at b.ay, 

Whence he issued lorth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms. 
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Back to I’rnncc with countlw. blows, 

Till o’er the hilk her eagles flew 
Past the Pjrcncan pines. 

Follow’d up in % alley and glen 
Witli blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And Ungland pouring on her ioes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again tlicir ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Hurope-shadosving wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings *, 

Till one tliat sought but Duty’s iron crow'n 
On that loud sabbatlt shook the spoiler down ; 

A day of onsets of despair 1 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d thcraselvcs away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray. 

And down we swept and charged and OTcrthrcw. 
So gteat a soldier taught us there. 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true. 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine. 

If love of country move thee there at all, 
Be-gjad, because his bones arc laid by thine! 
And thro' the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, ^ 

A people's voice. 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 
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A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to liim. 
Eternal honour to his name. 

Lord Tesnyson. 


Break, break, break. 

B reak, break, break. 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that ray tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy. 

That he shouts witli his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay 1 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 


Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Lord Tennyson. 


t>T. II. 
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119 The Progress of the World. 

H ere at least, where nature sickens, nothing. 
Ah, for some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began 
to beat. 

Or to burst -all links of habit — there to wander far 
away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the dav. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 
skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. 

Neier comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 
Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
trailer from the crag ; 

Droops the hcavj'-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres 
of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 
march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that 
shake mankind. 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! but I /now my 
words are wild, 

But I count the grey barbarian lower than the Christian 
child. 
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I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glori- 
ous gains, 

Like a beast witli lower pleasures, like a beast with 
lower pains ! 

Mated with a squalid savage — what to me were sun or 
clime ? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 

I that rather held it better men should polish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon ! 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward Jet 
us range. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grootes of change. 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the 
younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe tlian a cycle of Cathay. 

Lord Tennyson. 


120 A Farewell. 

F low down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river: 

No where by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 
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But here will sigh thine aider-tree, 

And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 

F or ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

Lord Tennyson. 


121 The Charge of the Light Brigade. 


H alf a league, half a league. 
Half a le.iguc onward. 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode die six hundred. 

“ Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! ” he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


II. 

“ Forward, the Light Brigade ! ” 
Was there a man dismay’d ? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d : 
Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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Cannon to rijjht of tlioni, 
C.mnon to loft of tlieni, 

Cannon in front of them 
Vtilloy’tl nml tliumlerM ; 
Storiii’cl .at witii sliot ami shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jawa of Dc.ith, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


(i. 

Fl.ish’d .all thcii sabres bare, 
Flaslt’d as they turn'd in .air, 
S.ibrinj; the j’unners there, 
Cliarjjing an army, while 
jM) the world wonder’d : 
Plunj’cd in the ballery-snioke 
Right thro’ the line thev broke; 
Cossack and Russi.ui 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Sliattcr’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


V. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
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Storm’d at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


n. 

When can their glory fade ? 

O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder’d. 

Honour the charge they made ! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

Lord Tenkyeok. 


122 For 1 Dipt into the Future. 

F or I dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and ail the wonder that 
would be ; 

Saw the heayens fdl with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales ; 

Heard the hearens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue ; 
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Far along the woild-widc whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, 

Witii the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm j 

Till the war-drum throhb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

Lord Tennyson. 


123 The Brook. 

I COME from luaunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 

Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by PJiilip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But 1 go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps .and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 
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With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

1 chatter, chatter, as I How 
To join the brimming riter. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling, 

. And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

1 steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against ray sandy shallows. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 
In biambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars j 
I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

Lord TtNursou. 


Queen Victoria. 

H er court was pure ; her life serene ; 

God gave her peace 5 her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, W ife, and Queen ; 


And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 


By shaping some august decree, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will. 

And compass’d by the inviolate sea. 

Lord Tennvson. 
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125 The Wisdom of Pallas. 

C ELF-REVERENCE, self-knowledge, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power f power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law. 
Acting the l.iw we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the Scorn of consequence. 

Lord TENNYson. 

126 The Splendour Falls. 

T he splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And tlie wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dyjng, dying. 

O hark, O hear I how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Lord Tennyso}i. 
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CollcRc Memories. 

I PAST br^idc the rctercmi wallt 
In whicii of old 1 wore the y.own; 

I raved at random tiiio’ the tow'ii, 

And f.tw t!ic tumult of the hall': ; 

And heard once more in collcjie fanc!. 

The ktorni their high*buik orgair: make. 
Anil thutider-niu.'.ic, rolling, chake 
Tile projihets blazon’d on tlie panci ; 

z\tid caught once more the dittam shout, 

'I'hc ntca<!tircd (wise of racing oars 
zVmong the willowsj paced ilie shores 
And many n bridge, and ail about 

'I'lie same grey flats again, anti felt 

Tlic same, but not the same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
'LV see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

aViiother name was on the door : 

I linger’d ; ail witliin was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crash’d the glass and beat the floor ; 

Where once we held debate, a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart. 

And all the framework of the land j 
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When one would aim an arrow fair, 

But send it slackly from the string ; 

And one would pierce an outer ling, 

And one an inner, here and there ; 

And last the master-bowman, he. 

Would clcasc the mark. A willing car 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law. 

To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure Dibits heavenly-wise ; 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 

Lord Tennyson. 


128 The Days that are no More. 

T ears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gatlicr to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 

That brings our friends up from the undeworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more." 
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Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakcn’d birds 
To dying cars, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
•On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Deatii in Life, the days that are no more. 

Lord Tennyson. 


129 Ring out, Wild Bells. 

R ing out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
Tlie year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 

For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, ' 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger he.irt, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Lord Tennyson. 


130 Home they Brought her Warrior Dead. 


H ome they brought her warrior dead : 

Slie nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry : 
All her maidens, watching, said, 

“ She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved. 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
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Stoic a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the tvarrior slept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet bhc neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child ujmn hej knee — 

Like summer tempest came her tears — 

“ Sweet my child, I lire for thee.” 

Lord TtNNVsoN. 


Love and Death. 

L ove is and was my Lord and King, 
And in liis piescnce I .attend 
To liear the tidings of my friend, 
Which ctcry hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

And hear .at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place. 
And whispers to the worlds of space. 
In the deep night, that all is well. 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 
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What art thou then ? I cannot guess ; 

But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore lose thee less : 

My love invohcs the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 

I seem to love thee more and more. 

Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 

Lord Tennysox. 


132 The Red Thread of Honour. 

E leven men of England 

A breast-work charged in vain ; 
Eleven men of England 

Lie stripped and gashed and slain, — 
Slain, but of foes that guarded 
Their rock-built fortress well. 

Some twenty had been mastered 
When the last soldier fell. 


Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 
Across the sand-waves of the desert sea. 
Then flashed at once on each fierce clan dismay 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 
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These missed the glen to which their steps were bent. 
Mistook a mandate, from afar half heaid. 

And in that glorious error calmly went 
To death without a word. 

The robber-chief mused deeply 
Above those daring dead : 

Bring here,” at length lie shouted, 

“ Bring quick the battle-thread. 

Let Ebhs blast for ever 
Their souls if Allah will ; 

But we must keep unbroken 
The old rules of the Hill. 

“ Before the Ghuznee tiger 
Leaped forth to burn and slay, 

Before the holy Prophet 

Taught our grim tribes to praj'. 

Before Secunder’s lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen. 

The mountain laws of honour 
Were fr.veed for fc.ir}ers mea, 

“ Still, when a chief dies bravely. 

We bind with green one wrist — 

Green for the braic, for heroes 
One crimson thread we twist. 

Say ye, oh gallant Hillmen, 

For these, whose life has fled. 

Which is the fitting colour, 

The green one, or the red ? ” 

“ Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 
Their green reward,” each noble savage said ; 

” To these, whom hawk.s and hungry wolves shall tear. 
Who dares deny the red ? ” 
yr. ti. 
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Thus conquering hate, and steadfast to the right. 
Fresh from the heart that haughty verdict came ; 

Beneath a waning moon each spectral height 
Rolled back its loud acclaim. 

Once more the chief gazed keenly 
Down on tliose daring dead ; 

From his good sword their heart’s blood 
Crept to that crimson thread. 

Once more he cried : “ The judgment. 
Good friends, is tvise and true. 

But though the red be given, 

Have we not more to do ? 

“ These were not stirred by anger. 

Nor yet by lust made bold t 
Renown they thought above them. 

Nor did they look for gold. 

To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God ; 

Unmoved and uncomplaining, 

The jUath it showed thej.’ irodL 

“ As, without sound or struggle. 

The stars unburrying marcli. 

Where Allah’s finger guides them, 

Through yonder purple arch. 

These Franks, sublimely silent, 

Without a quickened breath. 

Went, in the strength of duty. 

Straight to their goal of death. 

, If I were now to ask you 
To name our bravest man, 

. Ye .all at ontc would answer. 

They called him Mehrab Khan. 
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He sleeps .unong his fathers. 

Dear to our native land. 

With the bright mark he bled for 
Firm round his faithful hand. 


“ The songs they sing of Roostum , 

Fill all the past with light; 

If truth be in their music, 

He was a noble knight. 

But were these heroes living 
And strong for battle still. 

Would Mchrab Khan or Roostum 
Have climbed, like these, the hill ? ” 

And they replied ; “ Though Mchrab Khan was brave, 
As chief he chose himself what risks to run ; 

Prince Roostum lied, his forfeit life to sate, 

Which tliese had never done ! ” 


“ Enough ! ” he shouted fiercely j 
“ Doomed though they be to hell, 
5ind' tast tire crimson trophy 

Round loth wrists, — bind it well. 
Who knows but tlwt great Allah 
May grudge such matclilcss men. 
With none so decked in heaven. 

To the fiends’ flaming den ? ” 


Then all those gallant robbers 
Shouted a stem “ Amen ! ” 

They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 
They raised his mangled ten. 

And when we found their Ixrdies 
Left bleaching in the wind. 
Around both wrists in glory 

That crimson thregl was twined. 


1 
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Then Napier’-; knightly heart, touched to the core, 
Rang like an echo to that knightly deed ; 

He bade itc memory h\e for eterniorc, 

That those who run may read. 

Sir Fr-ancis HAsrihCs Dome. 


183 Loss of the Birkcnliead. 

R ight on our flank the crmi'on sun went down ; 

The deep sea roll’d around in dark repose i 
When, like the viild •.brick from some cajitured town, 
A cry of women ro'c. 

The stout ship Iiirlritie,id lay hard and fast. 

Caught without hope upon .1 hidden rock ; 

Htr timbers thrill'd .as nerves, when through tlicm 
pass’d 

Tlie spirit of tli.at shock. 

And ever like ba'c cow.ards, who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the ru^h of steel, 

Drifted aw.aj di«oiJer)y the planks 
From undetntath her keel. 

#> So calm the air, w calm .and «il! the flood, 

Th’l love d.iv n in us blue tr-iusl’icent glav. 

We ww 0 e great fltrcc full, that thint for hW!, 

Par I'ovvU, then icpa-.s. 



‘rtien amid'.t oath, nnd Jimjcr, and and -wrcct:, 
l‘'aim ‘criMiii!, v/aidiij! no rejdy, 

Our Colonel p.-ne ilie v.ord, and on tin: deck 
I'orni’d O'! in line to die. 

'i'o die ! hard, whilst the .sleek ocean glow'd 

Benc.ath .1 sky as Imr .is stniinier floiv/Ts : — 

y/// tt! tic I'M!! ! eritd one he w.is, tlwnk Gosl, 

No ofiicer of ours ! 

Our F.nglish he.arls lic.it true : — sec would not ttir : 
That h.ise a]i|ie.il we heard, but hecdeel not: 

On i.ind, on tea, we had our Coloutt, sir, 

’I’o keep without a spot ! 

They shall not say in fsngl.ittd, that see fouglit 
With sli.iincful strength, mihonour’d life to seek ; 

Into nie.in safety, mean deserter.!, brought 
By trampling down the sveak. 

So we made women svith their children go, 

Tlie oars ply back ag.iin, and yci again ; 

Whilst, inch by inch, the drosvning siiip .sank low, 

Still under steadfast men. 

— What follows, why recall ? — ^'I'hc brave wlio died, 
Died witiiout flinching in the bloody surf, 

They sleep as well bcnc.itli that purple tide, 

As otlicrs under turf: — 

They sleep as well ! and, roused from their wild grave. 
Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise again, 
Jolnt-bcirs with Christ, because they bled to s.ive 
His weak ones, not in rain. 

Sir Francis Hastings Dovle. 
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^54- Private of the Buffs. 

L ast mght among his feliow-roughs 
' He jested, quafi 'd and stvotc : 

A drunken private of the BufTs, 

Who never look’d before. 

To-day, beneath the focman's frown, 

He stands in Elgin's place, 

Ambassador from Britain's crown, 

And t\ pc of all her r.ace. 

Boor, reckless, rude, low-bom, untaught, 
Bcr.Mrr’ii, .7nJ oJone, 

A heart, with Ivnglish instinct frauglu. 

He yet c.an call his own. 

Ay ! te.ir his body hmb from limb ; 

Bring cord, or 3\e, or fiamc 1--^ 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to rbame. 

b'ar Kentish hopLclds round iiim seem’d 
1 .ike dreams to come .and go ; 

Bright lc.agues of cherry -blorsom glraniM, 
One riicft of living .mow ; 

The smoke alxjve hrs father’s door 
fn gr.\y ttrit cdnyihg* hung : — 
silutt he then v.ateH aral r,'-e no nmre. 
Doom’d by hiTisclf, to young f 

Vts, Honour calb ! — with itrcngih lilc ittvl 
He put the vision by ; 

Ert dud y Indlms vjtiir.e atvJ krtuel j 
An Ertglish Isd mutt dE 1 
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And tliub, with eyes, that would not thrink. 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on it? dreadful brink 
To his red grave he went. 

— Vain, mightiest tlccts of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless jiroud England keep, untamed. 

Tile strong heart of her sons ! 

So, let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate 
Wlio died, as lirm as Sparta’s king. 

Because his sou! was great. 

Sir Francis Hastings Dovle, 


135 Epitaph on a Favourite Dog. 

N ot hopeless, round this calm sepulchral spot 
A wreath presaging life, we twine ; 

If God be Love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine. 

Sir Francis Hastings DoYta. 


136 The White Squall. 

O N deck, beneath tlie awning, 
I dozing Jay .and yawning ; 
It w.as the grey of dawning, 

Ere yet tlic sun arose ; 

And above the funnel’s ro.aring, 
And the fitful wind’s deploring, 

I heard the c.abin snoring 
With universal nose. 
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I Could hear the passengers snorting — 
r Cm led their disporting — 

Vainly I was courting 
The pleasure of a doze ! 

So I lay, and wondered why light 
Came not, and watched the twilight. 

And the glimmer of the skylight, 

That shot across the deck ; 

And the binnacle pale and steady. 

And the dull glimpse of the dead-eye, 

And the sparks in fiery eddy 

That whirled from the chimney neck. 

In our jovial floating prison 
There was sleep from fore to mizen. 

And never a star had risen 
The hazy sky to speck. . . 

To starboard, Turks and Greeks were — 
IVfaiskcred and brown their cheeky were — 
Enormous wide their breeks were. 

Their pipes did puff alway ; 

Each on his mat allotted 
In silence smoked and squatted. 

Whilst round their children trotted. 

In pretty, pleasant play. 

Tfo zaaV bvl who toices 
The smiles on those brown faces. 

And the pretty prattling graces 
Of those small heathens gay. 

And so the hours kept tolling. 

And tlirough the ocean rolling 
Went the brave Iberia Ixlwling 
Before the break of day 
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When a squall, upon a sudden. 

Came o’er the waters scudding ; 

And tlie clouds began to gather, 

And the sea was lashed to lather. 

And the lowering thunder grumbled, 

And the lightning jumped and tumbled. 
And the ship, and all the ocean, 

Woke up in wild commotion. 

Then tlic wind set up a howling. 

And the poodle dog a yowling. 

And the cocks began a crowing, 

And the old cow raised a lowing 
As she heard die tempest blowing j 
And fowls and geese did cackle, 

And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle : 

And the spray dashed o’er the funnels, 

And down the deck in runnels ; 

And the rushing water soaks all, 

From the seamen in the fo’ksal 
To the stokers whose black faces 
Peer out of their bed-places ; 

And the captain he was bawling, 

And the sailors pulling, hauling, 

And the cjuartcr-deck tarpauling 
Was shivered in the squalling ; 

And the passengers .awaken. 

Most pitifully shaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins. 

Then the Greeks they gro.ancd .and quivered, 
And they knelt, and moaned, and shivered, 
As tlic plunging waters met them, 

And splash^ and overset them ; 
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And they call in their emergence 
Upon countletb baints and virgins ; 

And their marrowbones are bended, 

And they think the world is ended. 

And the Turkish women for’ard 
Were frightened and behorror’d ; 

And shrieking and bewildering. 

The mothers clutched their children ; 
The men sung “ Allah ! Illah ! 
Mashallah Bismillah ! ” 

As the warring waters doused them 
And splashed them and soused them. 
And they called upon the Prophet, 

And thought but little of it. . . . 

This was the White Squall famous. 
Which latterly o’crcamc us, 

And which all will well remember 
On the z8th September ; 

When a Prussian captain of Lancers 
(Those tight-laced, whiskered prancers) 
Came on the deck astonished, 

By that wild squall admonished. 

And wondering cried, “ Potztausend, 
Wic ist dcr Stiirm jetzt brausend ? ” 
And looked at Captain Lewis, 

Who c.almly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle. 

And scorned the tempest’s tussle. 

And oft we’ve thought thereafter 
How he beat the storm to laughter : 

For Well he knew his vessel 
Witli lliat vain wind could wrestle ; ^ 
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And when a wreck wc thought her, 

And doomed ouriches to slaughter, 

How gaily he fought her. 

And through the hubbub brought her, 

And as the tempcBt caught her, 

Cried, “ GroRct ! somf brands -and-watir ! ” 

And wlicn, its force ovpcndcd. 

The harmless storm was ended, 

And as tlie sunrrsc splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea ; 

I thought, as day was breaking. 

My little girls were svakmg. 

And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for mo. 

WllLIAM MaKfcl'EACt ThACKERAV. 


The End of the Play. 

T he play is done ; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell : 
A moment yet the actor stops. 

And looks around, to say Strcwell. 

If is an irksome word and task ; 

And, when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything hut gay. 

One word, ere yet the evening ends, 

Let’s close it with a parting rhyme. 

And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the merry Christmas time. 
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On life’s wide scene you, too, liate parts, 
Tfiat Fate ere lonj; s!ia!l bid you ]>lay; 

Good night ! with honest gentle hearts 
A kwdly greeting go .-ilK’ay J 

Good night ! — I’d say, the griefs, tlic joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic j>.ige, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Arc but rcjieated in our age. 

I’d say, your woes were not less keen. 

Your hopes more vain than tliose of men ; 

Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-live played o’er again. 

I’d say, we sulFcr and we stritc. 

Not less nor more as men than boys; 

Witli grizzled beards at forty-live, 

As erst at twelve in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray. 

Pray heaven that early Love and Trutli 
May never wholly pass away. 

And in the world, as in the school, 

I’d say, how fate may change and shift ; 

The prize be sometimes with the fool, 

The race not ahvays to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good m,ay fall, 
The gre.at man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

IllcESed be He who took and gave ! - 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? 
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We bow to Hcaten that will’d it so. 

That darkly rules, the fate of all. 

That Eenda the respite or tlic blow, 

That’s free to give, or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wot : 

Who brouglit Inm to th.at mirth and .state ? 
His betters, see, below' him sit, 

Or hunger liopelcss at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Laraius ! 

Come, brother, in iliat dust wc’ll knee), 
Confessing Hcaten that ruled it tlius. 

So each shall mourn, in life’s .advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall gnete for many a forfeit chance, 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 

Amen ! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the hc,irt may kindly glow, 
AJthougii the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or w.ant, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart, 

Who misses or who wins the prize. 

Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 

But if you fail, or if you rise. 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young ! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 

The sacred chorus first was simg 
Upon the first of Christmas days : 
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The shepherds heard it oterheaJ — 

The jo3 tul angels raised it tlicn : 

Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men. 

My song, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside, 

And wish you hcaltli, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birtli. 

Be this, good friends, our carol still — 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will. 

William Makepeace Thackerav. 


138 Home-Thoughts from Abroad. 

O H, to be in England 

Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-trec bole are in tiny leaf. 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now ! 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows — 
Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over. 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
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Am! tliough tlic fields look roujjli witli lio.iry ilev/, 
All will he (;,ij wlicn noontide wnkcs anew 
Tiic iiuttcrcups, the little cliiidrcn’R dower, 

— Far brighter than tlin. gaudy melon-flower! 

Ro»fkt BrOVI'KIS'G. 


139 Home-Thoughts from the Sea. 

OBLY, nolily Cape .Saint Vincent to die north- 
■t ' west dicii away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, recking into C.adi2 
Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid tlic burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay ! 

In the dimmest north-wst distance, dawned Gibraltar 
grand .and grey ; 

“Here and here did England help me, — how can I 
help England i ” — say, 

VHioso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
•and ])ray. 

While .lovc’.s jilnnct rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

Rouert Browning. 


140 The Song of Dnvid. 

O H, our manhood’s prime vigour ! 

No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in it.s playing. 
Nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping 
From rock up to rock — 
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Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, — 

The hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion 
Is couehed in his lair. 

And the meal — the nch dates — jcliowcd over 
With gold dust divine, 

And the locust’s-ficsh steeped in the pitcher ; 

The full draught ol wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel 
Where bulrushes tell 
That the w-ater was wont to go warbling 
So softlv and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ! 

How fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses. 

For ever in joy ! 

Hast thou lov ed the white locks of thy father. 
Whose sword thou didst guard 
V^Tien he trusted thee forth with the armies, 

For glorious reward ? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother. 
Held up as men sung 
The low song of the nearly-dcp.vted. 

And heard her faint tongue 
Joining in while it could to the witness 
“ Let One more attest, 

I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime. 
And all was for best . , 

Then they sung thro’ their tears in strong triumph 
Not much, — but the rest. 

And tliy brothers, the help and the cpntest. 

The working whence grew 
Such result as from seething grape-bundles, 

The spirit strained true ! 
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And the friends of thy boyhood — that boyhood 
Of -wonder and hope, 

Present promise, and we.iltli of the future 
Beyond the eye's scojic — 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch j 
A people is thine ; 

And all gifts which die woild offers singly, 

On one head comhine ! 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, 

Love and rage, like the throe 
That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour, 

And lets the gold go : 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, 

Fame crowning it, — all 
Brought to blav.c on the head of one creature 
— King Saul ! 

Robert Browkimg. 


141 The Sands o’ Dee, 


“ AA MARY, go and call the cattle home, — 
VA And call tlic cattle home. 

And call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee ! ” 

The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam. 
And all alone went she. 


The creeping tide came up along the sand. 

And o'er .and o’er the sand, 

And round and round die sand. 

As far as eye could see ; 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land- 
And never home came she. 

rr. II. 
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Kingsley — Locker-Ltimpson 


“ Oh, is it weed or fish or floating hair — 

A tress o’ golden hair, 

O’ drowned maiden’s hair, 

Abo\ e the nets, at sea ? 

Was netcr salmon yet that shone so fair 
Across the stakes on Dee.” 

They row’d her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling fo.am. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grase beside the sea : 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dec. 

Charles Kingsleit. 


142 The Jester’s Moral. 

I S human life a pleasant game 
That gises the palm to all ? 

A fight for fortune, or for fame, 

A struggle, Aod .t fsl! s’ 

Who views the Past, and all he prized, 

With tranqud exultation ? 

And who can say, I’se realised 
My fondest aspiration ? 

Alas, not one ! No, rest assured 
That all are prone to quarrel 
With Fate, when worms destroy their gourd. 
Or Mildew spoils their laurel : 

The prize may come to cheer our lot. 

But all too late ; and gr.inted 
’Tis even better, still ’tis not 
Exactly what we wanted. 
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My sclioollioy imic ! I iWsh to pMUe 
That buti of brief cMstcncc, 

Tile vision of my younger clays 
Now trcnibk". m the distance. 

An cut ions v.ijiour lingers here, 

And there 1 find a clinnni : 

But niucli rcnniiiis, distinct and cic.ar, 

7'o sink entliUMasm. 

Such tliouglus just now disturb my soul 
With reason good, for lately 
I took tlic train to btarley-knoll. 

And cross’d the fields to jM.iicly. 

I found old Wheeler .at liis gate, 

Who ufcd rare sport to sliow me : 

My Mentor once on sjinngc and bait — 

But Wlicolcr did not know me. 

“ Good lord I ” at last citciaim'd the cliurl, 
“ Arc you the little chap, nr, 

What used to train Ins liair in curl, 

And wore a scarlet cap, sir ? ” 

Anti then he took to fill m blanks. 

And conjure up old fiiccs ; 

And talk of wcll-rcmcmbei'd pi.anks 
In haif-forgottcii places. 

It pleased the man to tell his brief 
And rather mournful story, — 

Old Bliss’s school had come to grief, 

And Blibs had “gone to glory.” 

His trees were fell’d, his house was lazcd. 
And wliat less keenly pain’d me, 

A vener.ahle donkey graced 
Exactly ivliere lie caned me. 
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And where have all my jdaymates sped, 
Whose ranks were once so serried i 
Why, some are wed, and some are dead. 
And some are only buried : 

Frank Petre, erst so full of fun. 

Is now St Blaise’s prior. 

And Travers, the attorney’s son, 

Is member for the shire. 

Dull maskers we ! Life’s festival 
Endiants the blithe new-comer ; 

But seasons change, then where are all 
These friendships of our summer ? 
Wan pilgrims flit athwart our track. 

Cold looks attend the meeting ; 

We only greet them, glancing back. 

Or pass tvithout a greeting ! 

I owe old Bliss some rubs, but pride 
Constrains me to postpone ’em, — 

He taught me something ere he died. 
About rill nisi honum. 

I’ve met with wiser, better men. 

But I forgive him wholl)' ; 

Perhaps his jokes were sad, but then 
He used to storm so drolly. 

I still can laugh, is still my boast. 

But mirth has sounded gayer ; 

And which provokes m3' laughter most. 
The preacher, or the pla3'er ? 

Alack, I cannot laugh at what 
Once made us laugh so freel}'. 

For Nestroy and Grassot are not — 
And where is Mr Keeley ? 



Lr)cl,c-r- Lamp.-oii — A mold 1 1 j 

0, dnll 1 nt!i ^v.j\ frum htiiCf, 

Atiii dri’v. ,ind lil^r Cru'oe: 

Or join Si llhi'c? N’o, C'ommim Strixc 
l’<jr|jid th.'il I (111 M># 

I'd wunw lift”:' \«ur I.irilc 
A*: I'.1lll(.l Ill jwdlci ! 

Aj *-oou prujMKt’- for lWu\ 

Or projniK\! for IlotKilcV. 

Wc prnU* ol I )fi'*s ti\r% 

yet fu;hi hojH. nnslmi'** ui; 

We all Uliru* He near the Jirii"!’, 

I’lil '■(iiiif frreh diijK.' nuicfdi. iis * 

A hrtfd't reward, fi)r-CH)th • Ami lliriuf;!i 
No mortal Ini lU.im’d it. 

1 itill hope on, fur well I Imiw 
That JvOte ii.is till)'! ordain'ii ii. 

I'RllltKItf. 1 aitkl K-l< \'!P<iOS. 


143 Shnkespenre. 

O THIIRS ahidc our <]uebtion. Thou art free. 

We a'sS. .mil ad. — Thou miiieii and .art Etiii, 
Out-topj)inj; knowiciljie. I'or the lofticil hill. 

Who to tile sUifE uncrowns his iimjcsty, 

PJantinp liis steadfast footstcjis in the rc.i, 

Making the hc.ivcn oFltc.avetis his dteclling-iil.aee, 
Sji.ircs but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d iicarching of mortality; 

And thou, u'ho didst the stars .and sunbe,anis know, 
Self-Kchooi’d, Eclf-sc.ann’d, scif-bonour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tre.ad on cartli unguesa'd at. — Belter so ! 
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All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which how, 
Find their sole speech m that victorious brow. 

Matthew Arnold. 


144 Philomela. 

H ark l ,ih, the nightingale — 

The tawnj’-throatcd ! 

Hal k, from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 

What triumph 1 hark ! — what pain ! 

O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant hands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 

That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain— 

Say, will it never heal i 

And can this fragrant lawn 

With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew. 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 

Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonligJit on this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 

With hot checks and sear’d c)cs 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 

Dost thou once more assay 

Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive, the feathery change 

Once more, and once more seem to make resontid 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
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Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale ? 

Listen, Eugenia — 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the 
leases 1 

Again — thou hearesi ? 

Eternal passion ! 

Eternal pain ! 

Matthesv Arnold. 

145 Wordssvorth. 

A nd Wordsworth ! — Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice ! 

For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world convey’d. 

Since cist, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Oqihcus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 

All, may je feel his voice as we ! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen- on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as wc lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 

Smiles broke from us and we had case ; 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth return’d ; for tliere was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 
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Ah ! since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 

Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel ; 

Others will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, ah ! who, will make us feel ? 

The cloud of mortal destiny. 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it by i 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grain, 

O Rotha, with thy hung iiaie ! 

Sing him thy best ! for few or none 
Hears thy loice right, now he is gone. 

Matthew Arnold. 


146 The Death of Sohrab. 

S O, on the bloody sand, Sohr.ab lay dc.ad ; 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. . 

As those black granite pillars, once high-rear’d 
By .Temshid in Pcrsejiolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side — 

So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 

And the two gaiing hoiiA, and that sole pair. 

And d.trkcn’d .-dl ? and a cold fog, with itiglit, 

Crqit from the 0.\us. Soon a hum aro.'c. 
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As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog ; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal ; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the rivci marge ; 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on. 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and diore moved. 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; — he flow’d 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunji, 

Brimming, and bright, and laigc; then sands begin 
To hem bis watery march, and dam his streams. 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parccii’d Oxns strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rusliy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamcrc, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer — till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

Matthew Arnold. 


147 Far from the Madding; Crowd. ~ 

O DORN in days when wits were fresh and dear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames : 
Before this strange disease of modem life, 

'With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife — 
Fly hence, our contact fear ! 
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Still fly, plunge ilccjicr in the bowcrii'g wood ! 
Averse, nv Dido did with ge-.ture rtern 
From her t.d’c friend’s .ijipro.ich in llndfs turn, 
Wave Us au ij, and keep tlij solitude’ 


Still nursing the unconqticr.ible hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable sli.idc. 

With a free, onward im}mFr bru'-liing through. 

By night, the silver'd branches oi the glade — 

Far on the forcvt-skirts, where none pursue, 

On some mild pastoral slojie 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted cars. 

From the dark dingles, to the nightingales ! 

But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly ! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 

Winch, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest j 
And we should win thee from tliy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 

Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 

Thy liopcs grow timorous, and unfi.'t’d thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made ; 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade. 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles ! 
— As some grave Tynan trader, from the sea, 
Tlescricd at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily^. 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the JEgatan isles ; 
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And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine — 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

The young light-hearted masters of the waves — 

And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail ; 

And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale. 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where tlie Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits ; and unbent sails 

There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets 
of foam, 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 

And on the beach undid his corded bales. 

Matthew Arnold. 


t48 Tke tiigMsnd Exile’s hsmeat. 

L isten to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long .ago tljc song of other shores — 

Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices, as ye pull your oars ; 

CHORUS. 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are gr.and ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

F rom the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas — 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 
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We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted t.illey. 

Where ’tween the dark hills creeps the^sraall clear 
stream, 

In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 

Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long-\ amsh’d, 
Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep, — 

No seer (orctold the children would be banish’d, 

That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep. 

Come foreign r.age— let Discord burst in slaughter ! 

O then for clansman true, and stern claymore — 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water, 
Beat heavily beyond tlie Atlantic roar : 

' CHORUS. 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we arc exiles from our fathers’ land. 

Anos. 


149 Keith of Ravelston. 

T he murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kinc ; — ■ 
Oh, Keith of Ravclston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

Ravclston, RnveUton, 

The merry p.ath that leads 
Down the golden morning hill 
And through the silver meads; 

Ravclston, R.aveL,ton, 

The stile beneath the tree, 

Tile maid that kept her mother’s kine. 
The song that sang she ! 
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SIh- snnj; her sonp, she kept her kine, 

She sat Ix-neatli the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Riitclston 
Rotle thro’ tlic Monday morn. 

His henchmen sing, his liawk-bells ring, 
His heltcci jewels shine ! — 

Oh, Keith of Ratelston, 

The sorrows of thy line 1 

Year .after ye.sr, where Andrew came, 
Conies eiening down the glade; 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunsliinc maid. 

Her misty h.air is faint and fair, 

She keeps the shadowy kine ; — 

Oh, Keith of Ravekton, 

The .sorrows of thy line 1 

I lay my hand upon the stile, 

The stile is lone and cold. 

The biirnic that goes babbling by 
Says n.auglit that can be told. 

Yet, str.anger! here, from year to ye.w, 

She keeps her sh.idowy kine ; — 

Oh, Keith of Raxclston, 

Tlie sorrows of thy line ! 

She makes her immemorial mo.an, 

She keeps her sh.adowy kine ; — 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line 1 

Sydney Dobell. 
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The Pee! Life- Boat 

O F Charley Cain, the co't, 

And the thunder of tlic rocks, 
And the ship St George — 

How he balked the sea-wolf’s gorge 
Of its prey — 

Southward bound from Norraway ; 

And the fury and the din, 

And the horror and the roar, 

Rolling in, rolling in. 

Rolling in upon the dead Icc-sliorc ! 

Sec the Harbour-master 'tands, 

Cries — “Hare )au all your hands?” 

Tlicn, as an angel springs 

Witii God's breath upon his wings, 

Site went ; 

And the black storm robe was rent 
With the shout and with the din. . . , 

And the Castle walls were crowned, 
And no woman hay in swound. 

But they stood upon the height 
Straigltt and stiff to see the fight. 

For they knew 

What the pluck of men can do : 

Witli the fury and the din. . . . 

“ Lay aboard her, Charley lad ! ” 

“ Lay aboard her ! — Arc you mad ? 
With the humping and the scamper 
Of all this loose deck hamper. 

And the yards 

Dancing round us here like cards,” 
With tire fury and the din. . . . 
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So Charlej' scans the rout, 

CbarJey knows what he’s abont, 

Keeps his distance, hcaics tlie line — 
“ Pay it out there true and fine ! 

Not too much, men ! 

Take in the slack, you Dutchmen ! ” 
Witli the fury and the din. . . . 

Now the hawser’s fast and steady, 

And the traveller rijjgcd and ready. 
Says Charley — “ What’s the lot ? ” 
“Twenty-four.” Then like a shot — 
“Twenty-three,” 

Says Charley, “ ’s all J see ” — 

With the fury and the din. . . . 

“ Not a soul shall leave the wreck,” 
Says Charley, “till on deck 
You bring the man th.at’s hui t.” 

So they brought him in his shirt — 

O, it’s fain 

r am for you, Chailes Cain — 

With the fury and die din. . . . ’ 

And the Captain and his wife. 

And a baby ! Odds my life ! 

Such a beauty ! Such a jirizc ! 

And the tears in Charley’s eyes. 

Arms of steel, 

For tlie honour of old PceJ 
Haul away amid the din. . . . 

Sing ho ! tlie seething foam ! 

Sing ho ! the road for home ! 
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And the hulk they’ve left beliind, 

Like a j’l.ini stunned and blind 
With the loom 

And the boding of bit doom — 

With the fury and the dm. . . 

“ Here’s a child ! don't let it fall 1 ” 

Sajs Charley, “ Nur'c it, all 1 " 

O the tossing of the breasts ! 

O the brooding of soft nests, 

Taking turns, 

As each maid and mother yearns 
For the babe that ’sca)icd the din. . . . 

See the rainbow bright and broad ! 

Now, all men, tliank ye God, 

For the man el and the token, 

And the word that He hath spoken ! 

With Thee, 

O Lord of all that be, 

We base peace amid tire din, 

And the hoi ror and the roar. 

Rolling in, rolling in, 

Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore. 

T. E. Brown. 


151 The Schooner. 

J UST mark that schooner weshvard far at sea — 
'Tis but an hour ago 

When she was lying hoggish at the quay. 

And men ran to and fro 

And tugged, and suroped, and shoved, and pushed, 
and swore, 

And ever and anon, ivith crapulous glee. 

Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 
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So to the jetty gradual she was hauled : 

Then one the tiller took. 

And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 

And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 


And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 

Rat-riddled, bilge-bestank. 

Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel 
And drag her oozy flank, 

And spr.awl among the deft young waves, that laughed 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 


And now, behold ! a shadow of repose 
Upon a line of gray 

She sleeps and dreams away. 

Soft blended in a unity of rest 

All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 

’Neath the bro.ad benediction of the West — 


Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 

And dies, .and is a spirit pure ; 

Lo ! on her deck, an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure ; 

And at the entr.ance of He.aven's dockyard waits 
Till from night’s leash the line-breathed morning 
le.aps. 

And that strong hand within unbars the gates. 

T. E. Brow.v. 
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Changed. 

I KNOW not why my soul is rack’d : 

Why I ne’er smile as was my wont ; 
I only know that, as a fact, 

I don’t. 

I used to roam o’er glen and glade 
Buoyant and blithe as other folk : 

And not unfrequently I made 
A joke. 

A minstrel’s fire within me hurn’d. 

I’d sing, as one whose heart must break 
Lay upon lay : I neaily learn’d 
To shake. 

All day I sang ; of love, of fame, 

Of fights our fathers fought of yore. 
Until the thing almost became 
A bore. 

I cannot sing the old songs now ! 

It is not that I deem them low ; 

’Tis that I can’t remember how 
They go. 

I could not range the hills till high 
Aboie me stood the summer moon : 
And as to dancing, I could fly 
As soon. 

The sports, to v/hich with hojish glee 
1 sprang erewhilc, attract no more ; 
Although I am but sixty-three 
Or four. 
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Nay, worse than that. I’ve seem’d of late 
To shrink from happy boyhood — boys 
Have grown so noisy, and I hate 
A noise. 

They fright me, when the beech is green, 

By .sw.nrming up its stem for eggs : 

They drive their horrid hoops between 
My legs ; — 

It’s idle to repine, I know; 

I'il tell you wliat I’ll do instead : 

I’ll drink my arrowroot, and go 
To bed. 

Charles Stoart Calverley. 


Motherhood. 

S HE laid it where the sunbeams fall 
\5n.scann'd upon the Broken w.ah. 
Without a tear, without a groan, 

She laid it near a mighty stone. 

Which some rude savain had Imply cast 
Thither in sport, long ages past. 

And Time with mosses had o’criaid. 
And fenced with many a tall grassblade, 
And all about bid roses bloom 
And violets shed their soft perfume. 
There, in its cool and quiet bed, 

She set her burden down and fled : 

Nor flung, all eager to escape, 

One glance upon the perfect shape 
That lay, still warm and fresh and fair, 
But motionless and soundless there. 
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No human eye had mark’d her pass 
Across the iinden-shadow’d grass 
Ere yet the minster clock chimed seven : 
Only the innocent birds of heaven— 

The magpie, and the rook, whose nest 
Swings as the elmtree waves his crest — 

And the lithe cricket, and the hoar 
And huge-limb’d hound that guards the door, 
Look’d on when, as n summer wind 
That, passing, leaves no trace behind, 

All unapparell’d, barefoot all, 

She ran to that old ruin’d wall. 

To leave upon the chill dank earth 
(For ah ! she rtever knew its worth) 

’Mid hemlock rank, and fern, and ling, 

And dews of night, that precious thing ! 


And there it might have lain forlorn 
From mom till eve, from eve to morn : 

But that, by some vv'ild impulse led, 

The mother, ere she turn’d and fled. 

One moment stood erect and high ; 

Then pout’d into the silent sky 
A cr)' so jubilant, so strange, 

That Alice — as she strove to range 
Her rebel ringlets at her glass — . 

Sprang up and gazed across the grass ; 

Shook back those curls so fair to see. 

Clapp’d her soft hands in childish glee ; 

And shriek’d — her sweet face all aglow. 

Her very limbs with rapture shaking — 

“ My hen has laid an egg, I know ; 

And only hear the noise she’s making ! ” 

Charlus Stuart CALvCRm". 
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154 Requiem. 

U NDER the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grate and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me : 

Here he Itee inhere he landed !o be ; 

Home it the snitor, home from tea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 


155 Mother and Son. 

I T lb not yours, 0 mother, to complain, 

Not, mother, yours to weep, 

Though nevermore your son again 
.SthnV AT ytmr .hsumiv ci'cup. 

Though nevermore again you watch your baby sleep. 

Though in the greener paths of earth, 

Mother and child, no more 
We wander •, and no more the birth 
Of me whom once you bore, 

Seems still the brave reward that once it seemed al 
yore ; 

Though as all passes, day and night, 

The seasons and the years. 

From you, O mother, this delight. 

This also disappears — 

Some profit yet survives of all your pangs and tears. 
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15G A Grievance. 

D ear Mr Etiitor; I wish to ssy — 

If you will not be .nngry at my writinj; it — 

13ut l’\e be<‘n used, since cliildbood’s happy tiny, 
^Vnien I bn\c thouglit of something, to inditing it: 
I seldom think of things ; and, by the way, 

Although this metre may not be e.Kciting, it 
Enables one to be extremely terse, 

Wliicli is not what one always is in verse. 

I used to know a man, — such things befall 

The obsenant wayfarer through Fate’s cloinain; 

He was a man, take him for all in all. 

We shall not look upon his like ag.ain : 

I know that statement’s not original : 

What statement is, since Shakspcrc ? or, since Cain, 
What murder ? I believe ’twas Shakspcrc said it, or 
Perhaps it may have been y'our Fighting Editor. 

Though why an Editor should light, or why 
A Fighter should abase liimself to edit, 

Are problems far too difficult .and high 
For me to solve with any sort of credit : 

Some greatly more accomplished man than I 

Must tackle them : let’s say llien Shakspere said it ; 
And, if he did not, Lewis Morris m.ay 
(Or even if he did). Some other day, 

When I have nothing pressing to impart, 

I should not mind dilating on this matter : 

I feel its import both in head and heart. 

And always did, — especially the latter ; 

I could discuss it in the busy mart 

Or an the lonely housetop : hold 1 this chatter 
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Diverts me from my purpose. To the point : ■ 

The time, as Hamlet said, is out of joint, 

And I perhaps was born to set it right ; 

A fact I greet with perfect equanimity ; 

I do not put it down to “ cursed spite ” : 

I don’t see any cause for cursing in it : I 
Hate always taken very great delight 

In such pursuits since first I read divinity ; 
Whoever will may write a nation’s songs 
As long as I’m allowed to right its wrongs. 

What’s Eton but a nursery of wrong-righters, 

A mighty mother of effective men, 

A training-ground for amateur reciters, 

A sharpener of the sword as of the pen, 

A factory of orators and fighters, 

A forcing-house of genius f Now and then, 

The world at large shrinks back, abashed and beaten, 
Urtable to endure the glare of Eton. 

I think I said I knew a man : what then ? 

1 don’t suppose such knowlctlgc is forbid : 

Wc nearly all do, more or less, know men, — 

Or think wc do : nor will a man get rid 
Of that delusion, while he wields a pen : 

But who this man was, what, if aught, he did, 

Nor why 1 mentioned him, I do not know ; 

Nor what I “ wished to say” n while ago. 

.lastts IvlSSETIf STFfJItK. 
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157 England. 

7_J' NGLAND, queen of the \wvcs wliose green 
^ inviolate girdle enrings thee round, 

Motlier fair as the morning, where is now the place 
of thy foemen found ? 

Still the sea that salutes us free proclaims them 
stricken, acclaims thee crowned. 

Times may change, and the skies grow strange with 
signs of treason and fraud and fear : 

Foes in union of strange communion may rise against 
thee from far and ncai : 

Sloth and greed on thy strength may feed as cankers 
waxing from year to year. 

Yet, though tre.ason and fierce unreason should le.aguc 
and he and defame and smite. 

We that know thee, how far below thee the hatred 
burns of the sons of night. 

We that love thee, behold above thee the witness 
written of life in light. 

Life that shines from thee shows forth signs that none 
may read not but eyeless foes : 

Hate, born blind, in his abject mind grows hopeful 
now but as madness grows : 

Love, born vdsc, with exultant eyes adores thy glory, 
beholds and glows. 

Truth is in thee, and none may win thee to lie, for- 
saking the face of truth : 

Freedom lives by the grace she gives thee, born again 
from thy deathless youth : 

Faith should fail, and the world turn pale, wert thou - 
tlie prey of the serpent’s tooth. 
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Greed and fraud, unabashed, unawed, may strive to 
Bting dice at heel in vain : 

Craft and fear and mistrust may leer and mourn and 
murmur and plead and plain; 

Thou art thou : and thy sunbright brow is hers that 
blasted the strength of Spain. 

Mother, mother beloved, none other could claim in 
place of thee England’s place : 

Earth bears none that beholds tlic sun so pure of 
record, so clothed with grace : 

Dear our mother, nor son no; brother is thine, .as 
strong or as fair of face. 

How shall thou be abased? or how shall fear take 
hold of th}' heart? of thine, 

England, maiden immortal, laden tvith charge of life 
and with hopes divine ? 

Earth shall wither, when eyes turned hither behold 
not light in her darkness shine. 

England, none that is bom thy son, and. Uetis, by 
grace of thy glory, free. 

Lives and yearns not at heart and burns witli hope to 
serve as he worships thee ; 

None may sing thee : the sea-wind’s wing beats down, 
our songs as it hails the sea. 

Aigerbon Charles Swikborne.' 
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A Jacobite's Exile. 

1746. 

T he weary day rins down .md dies, 
The weary night wears through : 
And never an hour is fair wi’ flower, 
And neicr a flower wi’ dew. 


I would tlie day weie nigiit for me, 

I would the night were day : 

For then would I stand in my ain fair land, 
As now in dreams I may, 

« 

0 lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 

And loud the dark Durance : 

But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 
Than a’ the fields of France ; 

And the waves of Till that speak sac still 
Gleam goodlier where they glance. 


O wcel were they that fell fighting 
On dark Drumossie’s day : 

They keep their hame ayont tlie facm, 
And wc die far .away. 

0 sound they sleep, and saft, and deep. 
But night and day wake we ; 

And ever between the sea banks green 
Sounds loud the sundering sea. 
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And ill we sleep, sae sair we weep, 

But sweet and fast sleep they ; 

And the mool that haps them rouir’ and laps then 
Is e’en their country’s clay ; 

But the land we tread that arc not dead 
Is strange as night by day. 


Strange as night in a strange man’s sight, 
Though fair as dawn it he : 

For what is here that a stranger’s cheer 
Should yet wax blithe to see ? 

The hills stand steep, the dells lie deep, 

The fields are green and gold : 

The hill-streams sing, .and the hill-sidcs ring, 
As ours at home of old. 

Bui hills and flowers are nane of ours, 

And ours arc oicrse.i : 

And the kind strange land whereon we stand. 
It wotsna what were we 

Or cter we came, wi’ scathe and shame. 

To try what end might be. 

Scathe, and shame, and a waefu’ name, 

And a weaiy time and strange, 

Have they that seeing a weird for dreeing 
Can die, and cannot change. 

«c and scorn nny we thole that mourn, 
'hough sair ire they to dree : 
ill may we bide the Oioughts u-c hide, 
fair keen than wind and tc.i. 
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111 may wc thole the night’s watches. 

And ill the weary day : 

And the dreams that keep tlie gates of sleep, 

A waefu’ gift gie they ; 

For the sangs they sing us, the sights they bring us. 
The morn blaws all away. 


On Aikenshaw the sun blinks braw, 

The burn rins blithe and fain ; 

There’s nought wi’ me I wadna gie 
To look thereon again. 

On Kcildcr-side the wind blaws wide : 

There sounds nae hunting-horn 

That rings sac sweet as the winds that beat 
Round banks where Tyne is born. 

The Wansbeck sings with all her springs, 

The bents and braes give ear ; 

But the wood that rings wi’ the sang she sings 
I may not see nor hear ; 

For far and far thae blithe burns are, 

And strange is a’ thing near. 

The light tlierc lightens, the day there brightens. 
The loud wind there lives free : 

Nae light comes nigh me or wind blaws by me 
That I wad hear or see. 

But O gin I were there again. 

Afar ayont the facm, 

Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 
That haps my sires at hame ! 
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We’ll see nac mair the sea-banks fair, 

And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 

And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 

And the goodly towers thereby : 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein wc lie. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


mool— moultK ihole — Lear, 

^seml for dr?r<in5=?fate to suffer. br.w.=: bravely* 


159 A Gentleman of the Old School. 

H e lived in that past Georgian day, 

When men were less inclined to say 
That “Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure ; 

He held some land, and dwelt thereon, — 
Where, I forget, — the house is gone ; 

His Christian name, I ihmk, was John, — 
His surname, Leisure. 


ilcjaiolds h.is painted him, — a face 
Filled with .a tine, old-fashioned grace, 
Frcsh-coloured, frank, with ne’er a trace 
Of trouble shaded ; 

Tim eyes are Wuc, the hair is dresi 
In plain-'Et waj,— -one hand is preyt 
Deep in a ll.apjjctl canary vest, 

With buds brocaded. 
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He wears a brown old Brunswick coat. 
With silver buttons, — round his throat, 

A soft cravat in all you note 
An elder fashion, — 

A strangeness, which, to us who shine 
In sliajicly hats, — ^whosc coats combine 
All harmonics of hue and line, 

Inspires compassion. 

He lived so long ago, yon see ! 

Men wetc untravclled then, but we. 

Like Ariel, post o’er land and sea 
With careless parting ; 

He found it quite enough for him 
To smoke his pipe in “gaulen trim,” 

And watch, about the fish tank’s brim, 
Tlic swallows darting. 

He liked the well-whccl’s creaking tongue, 
He liked the thrush that stopped and sung. 
He liked tlic drone of flics .among 
His netted peaches ; 

He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orch.ard wall ; 

Or jiause to catch the cuckoo’s call 
Beyond the beeches. 

His were the times of P.alnt and P.atch, 
And yet no Ranclagh could match 
The sober doves tliat round his thatch 
Spre.ad uik and sidled ; 

He liked their ruffling, puffed content, — 
For him their drowsy wheelings meant 
Mote than a Mail of Beaux that bent. 

Or Belles that bridled. 
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Not thnt, in truth, when Jii’c bc;;an, 

He shunned the flutter of the fhn i 
He too li.ul ma\l>c “pinked liis man” 

In licauty'G quarrel ; 

But now Ins “fervent joutli ” had flown 
Where lo5t things go ; and he was grown 
As staid and slow-jiaccd as his owni 
Old hunter, Sorrel. 

Yet 5idl he loved the chase, .and held 
That no composer’s score excelled 
The merry horn, when Swcctlqv swelled 
Its jovial riot ; 

But most his measured woids of praise 
Caressed the angler’s easy ways, — 

His idly methtative days, — 

His rustic diet. 

Not that his “ mediating ” rose 
Beyond a sunny summer doze ; 

He nev cr troubled bis repose 

With fruitless prying ; 

But held, as law for high and low, 

What God withholds no man can know, 

And smiled away inquiiy so. 

Without replying. 

We read — alas, how much we read 1 
The jumbled strifes of creed and creed 
Witli endless controversies feed 

Our groaning tables ; 

His books — and they sufficed him — were 
Cotton’s “ Monwigne,” “T)ie Grave” of Blair, 
A “ Walton ” — much the worse for wear — 
And “ALsop’s Fables.” 





2-! I 

One more, - '‘Thi- liil'ic.” Not lint In- 
H.ttl l^^ } .i"c .11 (iiTj) wc ; 

jSo Mjphiilrici loulii Riiki' him w 
It. cmlit ; 

It H'. ij br tint 111’ roultf not count 
’i hc ftircs .’.n.l 'oni to Jci'c's I’ount, — 

Hr liLr.l the " Sermon on the Mount,”— 

Aivl morr, be n .u! it. 

Oner he li.vl bnr.l, but laileil to v.eil, 

A rc(I-cl'.iel,rt! ia^. ulio lonjt iv.ts rletul ; 

Mil unci v.rre t ir loo elmv, lie i.uil, 

To ijuite for;;vt her ; 

And ctill when time Initl turricil hint p,r.i), 

The c:irlir!.t h.itviliom biitli. in M ty 
WoaW fm.l hi' bn f.erinp fret .I'tr.iy, 

'\\'hcrr (Ir!.t lie met hei 

“/n C.<eh [luitt ” Itc.tJi the stone 
On I.ei'iire's pr.ivr,— now little known, 

A t.irif^le of wild-rose h.is j^rown 
.So thick .icroM it ; 

Tiic “ Ilencfaction.s ” still ticcinre 
He left the clerk .in cliiow-cli.iir, 

And “ I i Pence Yearly to Prepare 
A Christniiis Posjrt.” 

Lie softly, Leisure I Doubtlcsi you 
^^^itii too serene a conscience drew 
Your e.isy breath, and slumbered through 
The gr.i'c.'t issJiC j 
But we, to whom our .ige allows 
Sc.lrce space to wipe our wc.iry brows, 

Look down uiioii your narrow house, 

Old friend, and miss you ! 

Austin Dobson. 
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ICO A Cicntlewomnn rtf the Otd School. 


S lii !ivc<l tn Gcorf.un cro ton. 

Mo.! v.'omtn then, if h-ifik be sn'.e, 
So^tunibw! iQ Rout*, .nmf or y_reu- 

Dei out 3 :k! .uid. 

})ut iicrs is'.is rifithrr fate. .She* c:mr 
Of jiCKwl wt'.t-couiitr) kiib. v.'btve fimc 
Has faded now. For U' her naeoe 
la “M.ld.im Placid.” 

P.aurncc or Prudence, — ulnt loti will. 
Some prefix faintly fr-aprani still 
As tlio'e old musbj scents tlmt ill! 

Our prandanij’ pillows ; 

And for her youthful portrait take 
Some lonp-w'aist child of Hudbori’.s m.rkc, 
Stiffly .at case beside a lake 

With swans and willows. 

I keep her later semblance [il.aced 
Beside my desk, — ’tts l.awncd .and laced, 
In shadowy sanguine stipple traced 
By B,arto]oz/.i ; 

A placid face, in which surprise 
Is seldom seen, hut ycl there lies 
Some acstige of the J.iughing eyes 
Of arch Piozzi. 

For licr e’en Time grew dcbon.air. 

He, finding checks unclaimed of care. 
With Late-delayed faint roses there, 

And lingering dimples. 
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Had spared to touch the fair old face, 
And only kissed with Vauxhall grace 
Tl'c soft white liand that stroked her lace, 
Or smoothed her wi'mpfcs. 

So left her beautiful. Her age 
Was comely as her youth was sage, 

And yet she once had been the lage ; — 

It hath been hinted, 

Indeed, affirmed by one 01 two. 

Some sjjark at Bath (as sparks will do) 
Inscribed a song to “Lotely Prue,” 
Which Urban printed. 

I know, she thought ; I know she felt ; 
Perchance could sum, I doubt she spelt, 

She knew ns little of the Celt 
As of the Saxon ; 

I know she played and sang, for yet 
We keep the tumble-down spinet 
To whick she t/ujvcred ballads set 
' By Arne or Jackson. 

Her t-astes were not refined as ours } 

She liked ])lain food and homely flowers. 
Refused to paint, kept caily hours. 

Went clad demurely j 
Her art was sampler-work design, 

Fireworks for her were “vastly fine,” 

Her luxury was elder-wine, — 

She loved that “purely.” 

She w.as renowned, tnaditions say, 

For June con.scrvcs, for curds .and whey. 

For finest tea (she called it “tay ”), 

And ratafia ; 
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Starving, in fact, ’twist want and pride ; 
And so, liencefortli, you always spied 
His rusty “ pigeon-wings " beside 
Her Meclilm pinners. 

He worshipped her, you may suppose. 

She gained him jiupils, gave him clotlies, 
Dcliglitcd in his dry hons mots 

And cackling laughter ; 

And when, at last, the long duet 
Of conversation and picqiiet 
Ceased with her death, of sheer rcgict 
He died coon after. 

Dear M.idam Placid ! Others knew 
Your worth as well ns he, and threw 
Their flowers upon your coffin too, 

I take for granted. 

Their loves are lost; but still we see 
Your kind and gracious memory 
Bloom yearly with the aimond-ti e 
The Frenchman planted. 

Austin Dodson. 


The Bnllad of “Beau Brocade.” 

** IFnrL ! I hear the sou*id r/ coaches!'^ 

Blogab’s OrcRA. 

S EVENTEEN hundred and thirty-nine 
That was the dale of this tale of mine. 


First great Gsorgl was buried and gone; 
Georgs the Second w.ts plodding on. 
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London tJicn, as the “Guides” aver, 

Shared its glones teitli ircslminiler ; 

And people of rank, to correct their “ tone,” 
Went out of town to Marylone. 

Those were the days of the War with Spain, 
Pqrto-Beli. 0 would soon be ta’en ; 

Whitefield preached to the colliers grim, 

Bishops in lawn sieeses preached at him ; 

Walpole talked of “a man and his price” ; 
Nobody’s tirtuc was o\cr-mcc : — 

/•' ' 

Those, in line, were the brate days when 
Coaches were stopped by . . . Highwaymen . 

And of all the knights of the gentle trade 
Nobody bolder than “ Beau Brocade.” 

Whis they knew on the whole way down ; 

Best, — maybe, — at the “ Oal and Crown.” 

(1 or timorous cits on their pilgrimage 
W iM « club ” for a “ Guard ” to ride the stage 

And . ' Guard that rode on more than one 
Was Host of this hostel’s sister’s son. ) 

Open We on a Match-day fine, 
kinder the ' with the hanging sign. 

There w,is 1 "'ber Dick with his basin by ; 
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Portly product of Beef and Beer, 

Jons the host, he was standing near. 

Straining and creaking, with wheels awrj’. 
Lumbering came the “ Plymouth Fly " ; — 

Lumbering uji from Bn^shot Heath, 

Guard in tlio basket armed to die toctli ; 

Passengers heavily armed inside ; 

Not die less surely the coacli had been tried ! 

Tiicd ! — hut a couple of miles away, 

By a well-dressed man ! — in the open day ! 

Tried successfully, never a doubt, — 

Pockets of passengers all turned out ! 

Cloak-bags rifled, and cushions ripjied, — 
liven an Ensign’s wallet stripped i 

Even a Methodist hosier’s wife 
Oflered the choice of her Money or Life ! 

Highwayman’s manners no less polite, 

Hoped that their coppers (returned) were right; — 

Sorry to find the company poor. 

Hoped next time they’d travel with more ; — 

Plucked them all at his ease, in short : — 

Such was the “ Plymouth Fly s ” report. 

Sympathy ! horror ! and wonderment ! 

“ Catch the Villain ! ” (But Nobody went.) 
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“ Shoot? Wh}' he'd flashed the pan in his eye ! ” 
Muttered — “ She’d pay for it by and by ! ” 

Further tlian this made no reply. 

Nor could a further reply be made, 

jFor GroRCF 'WHS :ri league iviih “ Bfau Brocade”! 

And John the Host, in his wahcfullcst state. 

Was not — on the wltole — immaculate. 

But nobody’s virtue was oicr-nicc 

When Waupolf talked of “ a man and his price ” ; 

And wherever Purity found abode, 

’Twas certainly not on a posting road. 


II. 

“ Forty tblfowccl' to “ Diiity-mhc.'''‘ 

Glorious days of the Hanover line 1 

Princes wcic born, and drums were banged ; 
Now and then batches of Highwaymen hanged. 

“ Glorious news ! ” — from the Spanish Main j 
Porto-Bfllo at last was ta’en. 

“ Glorious news ! ” — for the liquor trade ; 
Nobody dreamed of “ Bfau Brocadf.” 

Pcojile were thinking of Spanish Crotons ; 
Money was coming from seaport towns ! 
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J^ooketl to the liint, .mil bung tlie wJiolt, 

Ready to use, at her jiocket-liolc. 

Thii.H equipped and acioutrcd, Dou.y 
Clattered away to “ Ei.<.tsemait' t Follji’’ ; — 

Such was the name of a ruined abode, 

Just on the eilgc of the Lomlon toad. 

Tliencc she thought she might safely try, 

As soon as she saw it, to warn the “ I'ly.” 

Ikt, as chance fell out, her rein she drew, 

As the Bfau came cantering into the view. 

By the light of the moon she could sec him drest 
In his famous gold-sprigged tambour vest ; 

Aai ivadcr hk siUcr-^rxy ssnaat. 

The laced, historical coat of blue, 

That he wore when he went to Lwiloa-Spaw, 
And robbed Sir Muncio Muckicthraw. 

Out-spoke Doliy the Ciianibcrmaid, 

(Trembling a little, but not afraid,) 

“Stand and Deliver, O ‘ Bsw Brocade ’ ! ” 

But the Beau rode nearer, and would not speak, 
For he saw by the moonlight a losy check j 

And a spavined mare with a rusty hide ; 

And a girl with her hand at her pocket-side. 
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So ne^ er a word he spoke as yet, 

For he thought ’twas a freak of Meg or Bet;- 
A freak of the “ Rose" or the “Rummer” set. 

Out-spoke Douty the Chambermaid, 
(Tremulous now, and sore afraid,) 

“ Stand and Deliter, O ‘ Beau Brocade ’ 1 ” — 

Firing then, out of sheer alarm, 

Hit the Beau in the bridle-ann. 

Button the first went none knows where, 

But it carried away his soritaire ; 

Button the second a circuit made. 

Glanced in under the shoulder-blade ; — 

Down from the saddle fell “ Beau Brocade ” ! 

Down from the saddle and never stirred ! — 
Dolly grew white as a Windsor curd. 

Slipped not less from the mare, and bound 
Strips of her kirtlc about his wound. 

Then, lest his Worship should rise and flee. 
Fettered his ankles — tenderly. 

Jumped on his chestnut, Bet the fleet 
(Called after Bet of Rortu^a! Street); 

Came like the wind to the old Inn-door ; — 
Roused fat John from a three-fold snore; — 

^^owed she’d ’peach if he misbehaved . . . 
Briefly, tlie “ Plymiutb Fly ” was sated ! 
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Slmnts and JFinJtor were all on fire : — 

Dou.y wa-; wed to a TorLshlre squire ; 

Went to Town at the K — c's desire ! 

But whether His M — j — stv saw her or not, 
Hogarth jotted iter down on the spot ; 

And something of Dou-v one still may trace 
In the fresh contours of his "Millmnnl's'’ face. 

GroRor the Guard /led o\er the sea : 

John had a fit — of perplexity ; 

Turnctl King’s evidence, sad to state ; — 

But John was never immaculate. 

As for the Dfau, he w.as duly tried, 

When his wound was healeil, at IFhilsiinIttle s 

Served — for a day— .as the last of “sights,” 

To the world of Si. Jwnes’t-Slrerl and '^ Il'hUe's,” 

Went on his w.ay to Tyburn Trf.v, 

With a pomp befitting his high degree. 

Every pi ivilege rank confers : — 

Bouquet of pinks at St. Srfulchrc' t ; 

Flagon of ale at Hollorn liar; 

Friends (in mourning) to follow his Car — 

(“ t ” is omitted where Heroes are !) 

Every one knows the speech he made ; 

Swore that he “ rather admired the Jade ! ” — 
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Waved to the crowd with his gold-laced hat : 
Talked to the Chaplain after tliat ; 

Turned to the Topsman undismayed . . . 
This was the finish of “ Beau Brocade ” 1 


jlnd this is ibt Ballad that seemed to hide 
In the leaves of a dusty “ Losdoser s Guide ; 

“ Humlly Inscrib'd" (-u-ith curls and tails) 

By the Author to F rederick. Prince of Wales : — 

“ Pulhshed by Frakos and Oliver Pint ; 
Ludgate-Hdl, at the Blachmoor Siyn, 
Seventeen~Hundred-and-Thirly-Nine." 

Austin Dobson. 


162 The Odyssey. 

A S one tliat for a weary space has lain 

- Lull’d by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proseqiinc, 

Where that JExan isle forgets tlic main. 

And only the low lutes of love complain, 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine — 

As such an one were glad to know the brine 
.Salt on his lips, and the large air again — 

So gladly from the songs of modem sjKtcch 
Men turn, and sec the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill witxl beyond the close of heavy' fiowers. 
And through die music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western lieach - 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 

Andrew 
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163 Father 0’ Flynn. 

O F priests we cm offer a charmin’ v.ariety. 

Far rcno\vned for lamin’ and piety ; 

Still, I’d .advance ye widout impropriety. 

Father O’Flynn as the flower of them all. 

Chants , — 

Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn, 
Shiint/, and sitnnit, and sIAinte agin ; 
Powerfulest pte.acher, and 
Tindercst teacher, and 
Kindliest cieatmc in ould Donegal. 

Don’t talk of your Piovost and Fellows of Trinity 
Famous for e\er at Greek and Latinity, 

Faix ! and the divels .and all at Divinity — 

Father O’Flynn ’d m.ake hares of them all I 
Come, I vinture to give ye my word, 

FBver the likes of ini logic nJis heard, 

Down from mythology 
Into thayology. 

Troth ! and conchology if he’d the call. — Chorus. 

Och ! Father O’Flynn, you’te the wondeiful w.ay 
wid you, 

All the ould sinners arc wishful to pray wid you, 

All the young childer are wild for to play wid you. 
You’ve such a way wid you, Father avick ! 

Still, for all you’ve so gentle a soul. 

Gad, you’ve your flock in the grandest control. 
Checking the cr.izy ones, 

, Coaxin’ onaisy ones, 

Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick. — Chorus. 
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’ And though quite avoidin’ all foolish frivolity 
Still,' at all seasons of innocent jollity, 

Where was the plav-boy could claim an equality 
At comicality, Father, v/id you ? 

Once the Bishop looked grate at your jest. 
Till this remark set him off wid the rest : 

“ Is it lave gaiety 
All to the laity ? 

Cannot the clargy be Irishmen too ? ” 

Chorus . — 

Here’s a health to you, Father O’Fhtin, 
Slainir, and sihinie, and sla'mtr agm ; 
Powcrfulest preacher, and 
Tinderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 

At-varn pEttcEVAt Gejives, 


The Price of Admiralty. 

W E have fed our sea for a thousand vears 
And she calls us, still unfed, 

I’hough there’s never a v.-avc of all her wates 
But marks our English dead ; 

We hate strawed our Iscst to the weed’s unrest 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty. 

Lord God, we ha’ jwid in full ! 

There’s rever a flood goes shoreward now 
But !’!'t« 3 keel we mruin*-d ; 

TTicrc’.” never an ebb goes feavatil now 
But dropv our dead on tS.e stthd — 
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But slinks our dead on the snnds ibrlore, 

From the Dueics to the Stvin. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

If blood he the price of admiralty, 

Lord God, we h.i’ paid it in ! 

We must feed our sea for a thousand years, 

For that is our doom and pride. 

As It was when they sailed with the Golden Hind, 
Or the wreck that struck last tide — 

Or tlic wreck that lies on the spouting reef 
Where the ghastly blue-lights dare. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

If blood he the price of admiralty, 

If hlood be the price of admiralty. 

Lord God, wc ha’ bought it fair 1 

RuDYARD KtPWUG. 


165 The Ballad of East and West. 

^//, East u East, and IVett h West, and never the 
twain shall meet. 

Till Earth and Siy stand presently at God's great 
Judgment Seat ; 

But there is neither East nor W tst. Bonier, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, the’ they come 
from the ends of the earth 1 

Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border- 
side, 

And, he has lifted the Colonel’s marc that is the 
Colonel’s pride : 
or. ii. 


R 
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He ias lifted her out of the stablc-door between the 
da-wn and the day. 

And turned the calUos upon her feet, and ridden her 
far away. 

Then up and spoke the Gtlonel’s son that led a troop 
of the Guides ; 

“ Is there never a man of all my men can say w'here 
Kamal hides;” 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, die son of the 
Ressaldar : 

“ I f ye know the track of the mommg-mist, ye know 
where his pickets are. 

At dusk he hames the Abazai — at dawn he is into 
Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to 
fare. 

So if jc gallop to Fort BuUoh as fast as a bird can 

fly. 

By the faioar of God ye may cut him olf ere be win 
to die Tongue of .lagai. 

But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly 
turn ye then, 

For the length and the bre.ad*h of that grisly plain is 
soun Kamal’s men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the rinht. mJ 
low lean tho:n Ijstwctn, 

And yc may hear a hrcccK-boh sn'ck where ri-ie; a - 
man is seen.” 

The Colonel's «on ha-- taken a horse, .and a raw rough 
dan s..-i5 he, 

IVit3i tl'c mouth of a bell ard the heart of ffri! and 
the herd oi the gallow'-'ree. 

The Cn'cnsl'i son to the f'tirt has v. on, they led him 
s’ay to eat — 

M re rides at the rail Of a Border thiei. he si!*' not 
long at i 1 ' mens. 
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He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as lie 
can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of 
the Tongue of dagai. 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal 
upon her back. 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he 
^ made tlie pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has died twice, but the whist- 
ling ball went wide. 

“ Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “ Show now 
if ye can ride.” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust- 
devils go. 

The dun he fled like a stag of tep, but the mare like 
a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his 
he.ad above, 

But the red marc played with the snalflc-bars, as a 
^ maiden plays with .a glove. 

, There w.is rock to the left .snd rock to the right, and 
low lean tliorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a 
man w.as seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their 
hoofs drum up the dawn ; 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare 
like a new-ioused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a watercourse — in a woful heap 
fell he. 

And Kam.il has turned the red mare back, and pulled 
the rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand — small 
room w.as there to .strive ; 

‘‘!Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ye rode 
so long alive ; 
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There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a 
dump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his riiie - 
cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it 
low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a 
row : 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held 
it high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till 
she could not fly.” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son : “ Do good to 
bird and beast, 

, But count who come foi the broken meats before thou 
makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my 
bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a 
thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their 
men on the g.amercd grain ; 

The thatch of the byres will sene their fires when all 
the cattle are slain. 

But if tliou thinkest the price be fair, — thy brethren 
wait to sup, 

The hound is km to the jackal -spawn, — howl, dog, 
and call them up ' 

And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and 
gear and stack, 

Give me my father’s mare again, and I’ll fight my 
own way back I ” 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon 
his feet. 

“No Calk shall be of dogs,” said he, “ when wolf and 
grey wolf meet, 
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May I cat dirt if tliou hast luirt of me in deed or 
breatli ; 

Wliat dam of lances lirouglit thee forth to jest at the 
dawn with Death ? ” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son : “ I hold by the 
blood of mj clan : 

Take up the mare for iny father’s gift — by God, she 
has carried a man ! ” 

The red mare tan to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled 
against his breast : 

“ Aye be two strong men,” said Kamal then, “ hut she 
loveth the jounger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, iny turquoise- 
studded rein, 

My broidercd saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver 
stirrups twain.” 

The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle- 
end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; “will 
ye take the mate from .i friend ? ” 

“A gift for a gift,” s.aid K.amal straight ; “a limb for 
the lisk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, TJl send my son to 
him ! ” 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from 
a mountain-cicst, — 

He trod the hng like a buck in spring, and be looked 
like a lance in rest. 

“Now here is thy mastci,” Kamal said, “who leads a 
troop of tlie Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on 
shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tic, at camp and board 
and bed. 

Thy life is his — thy fate it is to guard him with thy 
head. 
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So, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and ali 
her foes are thmc, , 

And thou must harrj- thy father’s hold for the peace 
of the Border-line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy 
way to power — 

Belike they will raise thee to Rcssaldar when 1 am 
hanged in Peshawur.” 

They have looked each other between the eyes, and 
there they found no fault ; 

They have taken the Oath of die Brother-in-Blotxi on 
Icarcned bread and salt : 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-BIood on 
fire and fresh-cut sod. 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khybcr knife, and tlie 
Wondrous Names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the marc and Kama!’* boy 
the dun, 

And tu-o liate come back to Fort Bukloh where there 
Went forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter- Guard, full 
iWMity swords (lew dear, — 

Thcrr was not a man b:it orritd Ids feud with the 
blood of the mountaineer. 

"Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said die Ctdond's" <-00. 
*' P«: up the BTtfl at your $Hes 1 

- La^t night ye had struck at a Border thief — to-night 
’lis a man of the Goule^- 1 ’’ • ' 
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-S«/ tlxre is neUher East nor Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

If hen two strong men stand fact to face, iho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth ! 

Rudvard Kipling. 


168 The Ballad of Foulweather Jack. 

A DMIRAL BYRON has weighed his anchor, 
Y And put to sea in a g.ale : 

But deep in his heart is a hidden canker, 

Because ot' an oft-told tale. 

Brave he may be, deny it who can. 

Yet Admiral John is a luckless man ; 

And the midshipmen’s mothers cry, “ Out, alack ! 
My lad h<as sailed with Foulweather Jack ! ” 

Admiral Byron has hoisted his pennant. 

And steered for C.ape Breton shore : 

But the surgeon says to the first lieutenant, 

“ We shall never see Spithc.ad more ! 
Weather-beaten and battic-scarr’d. 

To Plymouth Hoe or to Portsmouth Hard, 

The crews return — but they never come back 
Who sign and serve witli Foulweather Jack ! 

“ Many a frigate has he commanded, 

In every storm that’s blown : 

He would fight witli a squadron single-handed, 

But his luck is the devil’s own : 

He loses the wdnd, he misses the tide. 

He shaves the rocks, and his shots go wide ; 

The fate is curst and the future Mack, 

That hangs o’er the head of Foulweather Jack. 
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“ As for me, I’m a tough old stager. 

Nor care if I sink or swim. 

But when I think of the stranded IV n^tr. 

My heart is heavy for him. 

Round the world to rum and wreck 
He earned his lack on the Dolphin s deck : 

If ever a man had the gift and knack 
Of sheer disaster, 'tis Fouhveather Jack !” 

As a seagull’s wings o’er the surges flutter 
In the light of die sunset flame, 

There hovered from westward a hasty cutter. 

To speak with the frigate Fame. 

“Twenty Parle) -v 00 ships to-day 
Lurk and loiter in Chalcur Bay ; 

Like wohes they gather to make attack 
On the ships and convoy of Foulvveathcr Jack. 

“ Frigates three for your three arc biding, 

And of arm’d privateers a score ; 

Sloops and schooners at anchor riding, 

Aic waiting )0 'j close inshore : 

Their gunv arc many, and vours arc few ; 

Eight to one they outnumber you : 

The wind is low and the tide is ‘lack. 

But )< 3 u )ct may escape them, Foulwcathcr Jack.” 

The Admiral stood ‘in foot and over, 

He was state 1 ) arj rtem to set ; 

Bat hiv cjrs lit op like tbo'C of a lover. 

And lu’-rry of rnm.i wav he; 

And the B) ran b‘00 1 and the Berkeley blood 
Burned in hr. veins like a lisTv florxf. 

And hh pvi! '•s icvpivj, -nd hu comely face 
Glowed with the pride of a Sghthig ratt. 
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The Admiral laughed with the tvind’s own laughtoi, 
And spoke with the sett’s own might, 

“ F torn danger and death, and what comes after, 

No Englishman turns in Ihght ; 

They call me unlucky — to-day you’ll learn 
How the worst of luck for a time may turn ; 

We’ll rid the seas of tills vcrmin-pack, 

And I’ll be huntsman ! ” quoth Foulweathor Jack. 

The twilight sank and the darkness settled. 

The Admiral’s frigate led ; 

She took the waies like a steed high-mettled, 

And thus to his men he s.iid : 

“ Desperate measures for desperate needs, 

And valorous crews for dare-devil deeds : 

A goodly quarry wc have in track — 

Clear the decks for action ! ” says Fouhveather .lack. 

All through the night were tlie scabiids soaring, 
Shrieking and scared from rest : 

All through the night the guns were roaring 
Under the seabirds’ nest. 

When morning broke in a glimmer grey, 

There was dreadful silence in Chaleur Bay, — 

Only the crackle of burning decks, 

And cries for succour from crowded wrecks. 

The Bknfahant is aground and bbtEing, 

And sunk is the proud Marchauh ; 

The privateersmen aghast arc gazing 
At their vessels that bum a-row ; 

The staggering smoke that volleys and blows 
Shrouds the shattered MarguU de Mnrhse, 

And the sloops and schooners in rout and wrack 
Strew the pathway of Fouhveather Jack. 



107 To Rufus, a Spaniel. 


a bn;;ia Year’ A oxoary 
^ Boiiw, I'ltch ,aml Mscatt'., i^ j>rc{Mrt\i loi 
See how it Meant? in your etiamt-llcvi (h’-is. 


ftew. 


Mixeti in cadi jiari according u> joar unh, 
Hide in your Kruv.' the bones you cantnit cruneh 
They’ll come in handy for to*morro« \ lunch ; , 
Abrfract v.ith care each ta'ty ntia]) of meat. 
Remove each bkcuit so a fresh retreat 


(A dog, I judge, would deem himself disgraccvi 
Who ate a biscuit where he found it placed) ; 
Then nuzrle round .and male your final sweep, 
And sleep, replete, your aftcr«dinncr sleep. 
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Hii-h in (lUr hnll \vp'\r jnKii tlic fire with 
I’ur you, t)if iltyn o! our corjis o('dn^<. 
riicrc, wiu'n lilt' stroll that health tkiii.ituls is <lone, 
Vtiut ritjhi to ease hy slue e'.crtion wan, 

I’hcrc shall )tui eoiiie, ami on your loitjj-liaitnl mat, 
Tliricc turning, ruiiml, rliall treaii the jungle flat, 
Ami, rhythmically snoring, flream away 
TJie (seaceful cteimig of your N’ew Vear’s day. 

Rufus ! there ate who hesitate to own 
Merits, they t.ay, your master sees alone. 

They judge you stupid, for you show no lient 
To any poodle-dog acconiplishmcni. 

Your niibhorn nature never sloopcti to learn 
Tricl.6 by wliirli niummiiig dogs iliclr bi.sctiits earn. 
Men mostly find you, if llicy change their sc.it, 
Couchant obnoxious to tlicir bluniiciing feet ; 

Then, when a door i.t closed, you steadily 
Misjudge die side on which you ought to be ; 

Yelping outside svhen ail your friends arc in, 
iott raise tnc cciWes- wiW your craR'ibsv ifitr, 

Or, always wrong, but turn and turn about, 

Howling inside when .ill the tvorld is out. 

They scorn your gestures .and interpret ill 
Your humble signs of friendship and goad will ; 

I.augh at. your gambols, and pursue with jeers 
The ringlets clustered on your sptcading ears ; 

Sec without sympathy your sore distress 
WJicn Any obtains the coveted caress, 

And you, a jealous lump of growl and glare, 

Hide from the world your head bencatli a chair. 

They say your legs arc bandy — so they .ate : 

Nature so formed them tb.it they might go far. 

They cannot brook your music ; they assail 
T'l'" joyful quiverings of your stumpy tail— 
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hi »liO!t, inotif an.idK'nn twiftnuKi 

Sh.ij'-e, TTiinii anil heart, .md a!! my lull'." hound. 

Weil, let them r.iii. li. Mine your life Ixwatt, 
Beyond the nnumurv lot of mm 
Stioncimess u-.t. youn> ; if of your (aithfti! Jic.irt 
Malice and scorn coul.5 neter claim a jiart ; 

If in your nia-iter, lovin” while you li'e. 

You own no fault or own it to {orgiie; 

If, as you l.ty your liead upon hh knee. 

Your deep-drawn sijdis proclaim your sympathy; 

If faith and friendsliip, i^rowin” with your .li’e, 

Sjieak fhrouj;h your c\es and all his love engage; 

If by that master’-; wish your htc you rule — 
li this lx- folly, Rufut, you're a fool. 

Old dog, content you ; Rufut, h.avc no fear : 

While life is yours and mine your place is here. 

And when tlic day shall come, as come it must, 
When Rufut goes to mingle with the dust 
(If Fate ordains that you shall pass Ixrforc 
To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 

I think old Charon, punting through the dark. 

Will hear a sudden friendly little bark ; 

And on the shore he’ll mark without a frown 
A iiap-enred doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 

He’ll t.ike you in : since w,atcnncn arc kind. 

He’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

He’ll ask no obol, but install you there 
On Styx’s farther bank without a fare. 

There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come, , 

And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb— r 
Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear, 

You run and prick a recognising car. 

And last, oh, rapture ! leaping to his hand. 

Salute your master .a.s he steps to land. 

R. C. LLUM-Mlff- 
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168 To Exiles. 

A re you not weary m your distant places, 

Fat far from Scotland of the mist and storm, 
In stagnant aits, the sun-smite on your faces. 

The days so long and warm ? 

When all around you lie the strange fields sleeping, 
The gliastly woods where no dear memories roam, 
Do not your sad hearts oter seas come leaping, 

To the highlands and the lowlands of your Home ! 

Wild cries the Winter, loud tlirough all our valleys 
The midnights roar, the grey noons echo back ; 
About the scalloped coasts the eager galleys 
Beat for kind harbours from horizons black ; 

We tread the miry roads, the rain-drenched heather, 
We are the men, we battle, we endure ! 

God’s pity for you, exiles, in your weather 

Of swooning winds, calm seas, and skies demure ! 


Wild cries die Winter, and we walk song-haunted 
Over the hills and by the thundering falls, 

Or where the dirge of a brave past' is chaunted 
In dolorous dusks by immemorial walls. 

Though hails may beat us and the great mists blind us, 
And lightning rend the pine-tree on the hill, 

Yet are we strong, yet shall the morning find us 
Children of tempest ail unshaken still. 

We wander where the little grey towns cluster 
Deep in the hills or sclvedging the sea, 

By farm-lands lone, by woods where wildfowl muster 
To shelter from the d.ay’s inclemency ; 
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Ami nip, lit « i!! uonif, .n.'t then f.u tiuouph the darkling 
A light ttill '.hitic o.it in the iounding glen, 

And it uill mind u*. otAomc fond c\o’*t sparkling, 

And we’ll he hajijjy then. 

Let torrents pour, then, lit die great winds rally, 
iSnow-'ilcnee I'Jl or lightning blast the pme. 

That hglit of 1 loine ‘■.hiiics warmly in the valley, 

Ami, CKilnl son of Scotland, it i'- thine. 

Far hate you wandered o\er seas of longing, 

y\nd now you drowse, and now you tvei! may weep, 
When all tlie recollertions come a-thronging. 

Of tins rude country where yoim fathers sleep. 

Tliey sleep, but stdl the hcartJi is warmly glowing 
While the wild Winter blusters round tlieir land ; 
That light of Home, the wind so bitter blowing — 
Look, look and listen, do you understand ? 

Love strength and temjicst — oh, come back and share 
them ! 

Here is the cottage, licrc the ojien door ; 

We liasc the hearts although we do not bare tlicm, — 
They’te yours, and you arc ours for cicrmorc. 

Nfil Monro. 


169 San Stefano. 

A Ballad or thf Bold “ Mcnflaus. 


T T was morning at i St Helen’s, in the great and 
g.allant days, I 

And the sea beneath \hc .sun glittered wide. 

When the frigate set lier^courscs, all a-sliimmcr in the 

. home and took the tide. 


haze. 

And she' liaulcd licr 
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She’d a rii'lu fighting compan), three hundred men and 
more, 

Nine and forty guni in tackle running free ; 

And they cliccrcd her from the shore for her colours 
at the fore, 

When the bold Mmlmn put to sea. 


syd a right f^hUng company, three hmthed mm anil 
nwre, 

Nine am! forty guns in toillr rtmmng free ; 
ytml they ihcered her from the shote fot her colours at the 
fore. 

When the iohi Jvlenclaus pul to sea. 


She was clear of Monte Cristo, slic was heading for the 
land, 

Wiicn die spied a pennant red and white and blue ; 

They were foctnen, and they knew it, and they’d half 
a league in hand, 

But she flung aloft her royals, and she flow. 

She w.as ne.arer, ne.arci, nearer, they wore caught beyond 
& doubt, 

But they slipped her, into Orbctcllo Bay ; 

And the lubbers g.iic a shout as Uicy paid their cables 

. out, 

, AVith the guns grinning round them where they hay. 


Now Sir Peter w.as a captain of a famous fighting race, 
Son and giandson of an admii.ai was he; 

And he looked upon the batteries, he looked upon the 
chase, 

And he he.ard the shout that echoed out to sen. 
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And he called across the decks, “ Ay ! the cheering 
might be late 

If thej' kept it till the Minthus runs ; 

J3id the master and his mate heave the lead and lay her 
straight 

For the prize lying yonder by the guns ! ” 


When the summer moon was setting, into Orbctello 
Bay 

Came the Mendaus gliding like a ghost ; 

And her boats were manned in silence, and in silence 
pulled away. 

And in silence every gunner took his post. 

With a voile)' from her broadside the citadel she 
woke, 

And they hammered back like heroes all the 
night i 

But before the morning broke she had vanished through 
the smoke 

With her prize upon her quarter grappled tight. 


It was evening at St Helen’s, in the great and gallant 
time, 

And the sky behind the down was flushing far ; 

And tlie flags were all a-flutter, and the bells were all 
a-chime. 

When the frigate cast her anchor olF the bar. 

She d a right fighting company, three hundred men and 
more, 

Nine .and forty guns in tackle running free ; 

And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at 
the fore. 

When the bold Mendam came from sea. 
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She'd a right Jightins compnuy, three hundred men nml 
. more. 

Nine and forty guns in ladle running free ; 
yfiid they eheered her from the shore for her colours at the 
fare, 

Il'hen the bold Menelau!. came from sen. 

HrnRV NnwBOLT. 


170 Drake’s Drum. 

T~^RAKE lie’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile 
^ away, 

(Capten, art tha slccpin’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot m Nombic Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl tlie time o’ Piymoiitli Hoe. 
Yiirnder himes the Island, yarndcr lie the ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a-dancm’ hcel-an’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights fiashin’, an’ the night-tide dashin’. 
He sees et arl so plainly .as he saw ct long ago. 


Drake he was a Devon man, an’ riiled the Devon 
seas, 

(Capten, art tha slcepin’ there below?). 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at case. 
An’ dreamin’ arl tlic time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

“Take my drum to England, bang et by the shore, 
Strike ct when your powder’s runnin’ low ; ' 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port 0’ 
Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them 
long ago.” 

VT. n. 


s 
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Drake lie’s in his hammock till the great Armada; 
come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?). 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 

Call him when ye sad to meet the foe ; 

■ Where the old trade’s plym’ an’ the old flag fiyin’ 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they founc 
' him long ago 1 


Henry Newbolt. 


NOTES. 
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1 $ S From ‘ A Poet’s Epitaph,’ I. 37. 

33 21 Introrfiictory motto to the twenty -third chapter of 

‘Old Mortality.’ 

34 23 ' The Vision of Don Roderick,’ stanKis I\iii-)x, . 

36 24 /«</)’ Z/i/a/t’f Sn/t^ from ‘Maimion,’ Canto V. .'tii. 

35 25 Introduction to ‘ Marmion,’ Canto I, 1 . 97, 

3S 26 From ‘Rokeby,’ Canto IV. 2S, A variation of the 
third qaatnain, which Scott borrowed from Burns’s 
" It was a’ for our rightfii’ King.” occurs in Eispelh 
Mucklebackit's song in the ‘ Antiquary,’ chap. xl. 

43 29 From ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. iv. 

44 30 ‘Marmion,’ Canto VI. xxviv. 

45 '31 ‘ Mannion,’ Canto IV. .wiv. and xxx, 

47 32 ‘Tire Lady of the Lake,’ Canto I. xi. and xii. 

S 3 36 C/j'ei»r’s Smj from ‘Z.apoly.i,’ Pi. II. Act II. sc. i, 

53 37 ‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ I'.art V. I. 50. 

62 41 ‘Christabcl,’ Part II. 1 . 77. 

63 42 From ‘Dejection : An Ode,' iv. and v. 

65 44 ‘ The Curse of Keham.a,’ 10. 

67 48 ‘ John IVoodvil : A Tragedy,' Act II. sc. ii, 

79 58 First piibliihcd in Scott's ‘Border .Minstrelsy ’ as an 
‘‘ ancient ’’ ballad. 

S3 G2 From 'Foliage; Poems, Origirual and Selected,’ jSlS. 
rr. II. 
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S4 ^3 'CWIde Hirold's Pilgrimage,’ Ginlo lY. 17S-1S3. 
S7 65 ‘Childc Harold's Pilgrimage,’ Canto lY. 140, 141* 
Sg 67 'Don Juan,’ Canto HI. Iwxvi 
93 69 'Childc Harold's Pilgrimage,’ Canto 111 . 21-zS. 

96 70 ‘ Childc Harold’s Pilgnmage,’ Canto IV. 1-4. 
gS 72 ‘The Giaour,' 1 . 103. 

'99 73 ‘Eon Juan,’ Canto 11 . 52, 53. 

1x6 So The concluding chorus of 'Hellas: A Ljutlcal 
Drama.’ 

1x8 Si The \erses are simply inscribed ‘To 

1 19 S3 hang’s ‘ Life of Lockhart,’ v oh li. 39S. 

125 87 Trom ‘Endymion,’ Bk. IV. 

129 Sg ‘ Endjanion,’ Bk. I. L i. 

155 103 The first two stanias of ‘ Dream -Pedlary’ from 
‘The Poems Posthumous and Collected, of 
Thomas Lot ell Beddoes,’ 1851. 

15; 104 From ‘The Reliqucs of Father Prout,’ 1S36 

170 112 The opening lines of * CEnone.’ 

171 113 ‘A Dream of Fair hVomen,’ 1 . i. 

’73 “S ‘ Morle D' Arthur,' 1 . 259 

174 116 ‘ Locksley Hall,' 1 . 109. 

175 117 ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of \Yellington,’ 

stanza ti. 

178 119 ‘Lockslej Hall,’ 1 . 153 
1S2 122 ‘Locksley Hall,’ 1 . iig. 

185 124 Concluding verses of introductory dedication ‘ To 
the Queen,’ 1S51. 
tS6 123 ‘CEnone,’!. 142. 
lS6 126 From ‘The Princess’ 111. 

187 127 ‘ In hfemonam.’ Ixaxvi. 
iSS laS ‘The Princess,’ iv. 

1S9 129 ‘ In Memoriam,’ cv. * 

too 130 ‘ The Princess,’ v. 

I9t 131 ‘In Memoriam,’ cxw., exxir. 

207 140 ‘ Saul,’ 1 . 133. 

zij 14s From ‘ Memorial Verses,' 1 . 34. 
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216 146 Concluding lines of ‘Sohrah and Rustum/ 

217 ^47 Concluding verses of ‘The Scliolar-Gipsy.* 

219 148 The song, as given here, was published in a ‘Nnctes 
Ambrosian®,* by Lockhart, in ‘ Blackwood/ 
Sept. 1S29. In June 1S49 it appeared, with a 
few trifling changes, in ‘Tail's Magazine/ as 
from the Papers of the late Earl of Eglinlon.** 
Again in ‘BlacUuxiod* for June rSSp, in an 
article entitled * An Arcadian Summer,* Sir 
John Skelton incorporated a set of verses, pur- 
porting to be a translation from the Gaelic, 
which arc merely a paraphrase of the old poem, 
and include its most striking lines, with only 
some verbal alteration. For the authorship of 
the Earl of Eglinton there is no proof, and 
“hitherto, so far as research has gorfc, here or 
in Canada, the original Gaelic is unknown to 
Gaelic scholars** (Dr Donald Masson). In its 
original form in ‘Blackwood/ the poem i'4 said 
to have been sent “by a friend now in Upper 
Canad.a,” and the same numl>cr of liie Magazine 
contains an article on Upper Canada by John 
Gall, who was certainly in that country in 1829. 
IMy friend, the Rev. Dr Ma<son, who ha-; kintlly 
put his researdics at my disposal, agrees with me 
in thinking that circumstantial evidence makes it 
probable, though not certain, that the versatile 
author of ‘Annals of the Parish* was the writer 
of these niuch-quolcd lines. 

229 154, 155. From ‘Umlcnvoods/ 1SS7, by permission of 
Mr Slcvcnson*sijterar>' executor. 

231 X56 From ‘ Lapsus Calami,* by kind permission of 
Messrs Jlacmjilan Sz Bowes, publishers, Cam- 
bridge. 

233 I57j 15S. From ‘Poems nnd Ballads ’ (Third Series, 
18S9}, with die author's kind |>ofniission. 
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24S 161 


From ‘Collected Poems,’ by Austin Dobson. 
Fourth edition, 1S99. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tntbner, & Co. With the hind permission 
of the author. ' 

Of the follotting notes to the ‘Ballad of Beau 
Brocade’ those marked with .an asterisk ate 
reprinted tiy pcrniisMon from the ‘ Collected 
Poems,’ fourth td., 1899, pp. 512, 513. The 
otheis ^^r Dobson has kindly allowed me to 
print here for the first time. 

The Ballad of Beau Biocadc. There is no 
foundation in fact for tins story. 

6 Shared ils glories soilh It'tslmiiister. West- 
minster IS now “swallowed up in the general 
vorte\ of modern London ’’ (Wheatley & 
Cunningham’s iSgi, tii. 460). 

*S li'e/it out o/iount lo lA'Myhonc. “Mnnypeisons 
arrived in town from their countiy-houses in 
Marybone” {Daily younml, Oct. 15, 172S). 

II IP'hitef eld preached to the colliers grim. “Bris- 
tol, The Rev. Mr IVhilcJield , . , has been 
wonderfully laborious and successful, especi- 
ally among the poor Prisoners in Netogaie and 
the Hide Colliers of Ktngssuood. . . . On 
Saturday the iSth instant [March] he preach’d 
at Hanntim Mount to 5 or 6000 Persons, 
amongst them many Colliers’’ (Geutlemait’s 
2 /agaeiue, March >739, vol. ix. p. 1G2). 

*13 Walpole talked of " a manaud his pace.’' This 
has been contradicted by the more literal 
historians. But it is sufficiently ' true for 
poetical purposes. , 

27 There svas Bather Diek. These tw-o personages 
• are borrowed from Plate ii. of Hogarth’s ’ 
Election Series (“ Canwissing for Votes”). 
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45 ^^^S^ncayman's mamters, “ On Friday in the 
Afternoon, Ixuvecr? Three and Four o’Clock, 
the Hath Stagc*Coach was robbed by a single 
Iliglnvayman about two Miles lliis Side of 
Maidenhead, who look from ihe Passengers 
between four and five rounds, behaved very 
genudly^ and made off” [Coveni Garden 
Jouniat, loth iNfarch 1752). 

54 {Thai'sxvherclhehtit shonywatasarel') Strong 

waters — Iiaib.uloes*water, citron-vvatcr, 
vVc., were restorative cordials, much afTecled 
by the fair sex. In Richardson’s Familiar 
Letters, 1741, p. 163, a sailor sends his Peggy 
from Barbadocs six bottles of citron* water. 
“It is what, they say, Ladies drink, when 
they can get it.” 

*57 Fusion {of Braog’s). Dc^^pite its suspicious 
appropriateness in this case, “ Bragg’s” regi- 
ment of Foot-Guards reall) e\isled, and ivas 
ordered to Fhnders m April 1742(500 Gentk' 
fnati*s Magazine, 1743, i. 317). In 1759 
Wolfe was leading it at Quebec when he 
was mortally wounded. 

55 But for the Ladies had drawn his hanger, A 

hanger is a broad, crooked, short sw'ord ” 
(Bailey). Tom Bowling {Foderkk Randatn, 
ch. iii,) wears “an hanger with a brass 
handle,” and Commodore Trunnion, going to 
his marriage, is equipped with “a huge 
hanger, with a bill like that ofa backsword” 
{VcTcgritfe Pichlr, ch. viii.) 

79 For Gi'ORGB “tvas in league, “That thcscsus- 
picions [of connivance] were not without 
foundation is proved by the dying speeches of 
some penitent robbers of that age, who appear 
' , to have icceived from the inn-keepers services 
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L. 

much resembling those which Farqulmr's 
Boniface [in . the ‘ Bcaujv’ Stratagem ’] ren- 
dered to Gibbet” {Macaulaj’s Histdy of 
England, cd. 1S64, i. p. iSl). 

*91 PoitTO-BtLLO at last was td’en. Porto-Bello 
was mhen jn Nos ember 1 739, but Vice- 
Admiral Vernon’s despatches did not reach 
England until the following March (sec 
Gcntlemati's Magazine, 1I40, i. 124 et 
sey.) 

J17 ll^isk the B-su-r of L-sd-n’s " Paslotal 
LetUrf A Pastoral Letter was issued by 
the Bishop of London in August 1739 - 
was at once answered b) Whitefield. 

isg Inhis famous gold-sfnggcdtavtbonrt’est. This 
embroidery was so called from being worked 
on a drum shaped frame. “ Your occasional 
tropes and How ers suit the general coarseness 
of jour style, as tambour sprigs would a 
ground of hnsej -woolsey ” (Sheridan’s Crilie, 
1779, .-Vet I. sc. i.) 

Ijl London Spaxu. A taicrn and pleasure-garden 
at the comer of Rosoman Street and Ex- 
mouth Street, having a noted chalybeate 
spring on the premises. 

“Sweethearts with their sweethearts go 
To Islington or London Spaao ; 

Some go but just to drink the water. 

Some for the ale which they like better.” 

{Poor Robin's Almanack, 1733.) 

I42 A freak of the “Rose” or the “ROMMt.R” 
set. The "Rose” was a famous tavern at 
Covent Garden; the “Rummer” was at 
Charing Cross. 

149 his solitaire. A loose neck-tie of black silk, 
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generally affixed to the bag of (he wig (Fair- 
holt). 

iGo {CalUd afUr'&T.'\: of Portugal StrccL) Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

*171 Jn the fresh ecnioins ef his “ Milk.MAID's ” 
face. Sec the Enraged Mastaan, an en- 
graving of which was published in Novcmbci 
of the following year (1741). 

178 Served for a day, W.dpole {Letters, 1S57, il. 

219) says that “half White’s,” with Lord 
Mountford at ihcir head, went to see James 
Maclean (the “gentleman highwayman”) in 
prison. Also that Lady Caroline Peters- 
ham and Mibs Aslic had been lo comfort and 
weep over him. Maclean was sentenced to 
death for lobbing the Salisbury Coach, near 
Tumham Green, on June 26, 1750. 

179 “White’s” was a famous coffee-house in St 

James’s Street, 

'"■AimweiL Pray, Sir, ha’nh I seen your 
Face at XVitVs Coffee-house? 

Gibbet, Yes, Sir, and at WiMs too.” 
(Farquhar’s Beaus? Stratagem, Act III. sc. it.) 

iSi iViih a pomp befitting Ins high degree. Field- 
ing {Covent Garden fonuml, 27th April 
1752) says, “This Day five Malefactors were 
executed at Tyburn. No Heroes within 
the Memory of Man ever met their Fate 
with more Boldness and Intrepidity, and 
consequently with more felonious Glory?^ 
Elsewhere he says (March 27), “ The real 
Fact at present is, that instead of making 
the Gallows an Object of Terror, our Execu- 
tions contribute to make it an Object of 
Contempt in the Eye of a Malefactor; and 
' we sacrifice the Lives of Men, not for [the 
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Italic.s are FieUling's] tkc Krfcrrtnaitait, tut 
for the Unersioti of the PoOittau." Cf. also 
Macaulay’s History of Eiiglaitd, ed. iSd.}, 
i. p. iSa. 

jSj Bouquet of psnls. “ Another curious custom 
ohsersed at this cliurch [St Sepulchre 'a] was 
that of presenting a no-egay to cvety criminal 
on his way to Tyliurn" (Wheatley & Ctin- 
ningiiain's iSoi, iii. 220, 230). 

tS-t /•'iayvit cf ate at llolhoni Uar. Hoihorn Bar, 
or Bars, marks the boundary in Uolboru of 
the City Liberties. It was on the olTidal 
route from Xewgntc to Ti burn. 

1S5 lrtfuti{tnrtotirniity;\tofo!lo-.ol:tsCar, “He 
[Uiclnrd Tuqiin, alias John Ihilmer, li.anged 
at York, ytli April 1730] gave 3/. lor. to 
5 Men who were to follow the Oirt as 
Mo.imers, with Hatbends .and Gloves to 
them .and several others “ (Betit/i tiaii's .l/ir.tfa- 
ante, Apnil 1739, ''oL is. eij}- 
lOl '/;’/<r«,iK_,V.,theit.angman. In the Tyk-rn 
‘Ctne- of 1 logarilAs ApftertUce Serht fl'I. vl ) 
he luaj lie seen siltin;; .at the top of the triple 
tree. 

^54 ifc Intro.Ii:r:c,rv .Sonnet to liuichcr and L.i.a/s 
Trs-i-Utmii of Homer's 'Oih-'aey' (MacmiHait, 
rl'rO}. Inserted by kintl {permlstvm of Mr 
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265 166 Reprinted, by Unvl pcrmU'.lon of Mrs Byron, from 
* BInck\vood*s M.»gazjnc,’ June 1900. 

26O 167 From * Punch/ Jan. x, 1902, by bind permission 
of ^^r R. C. Lehmann and Mr rhiHp Agne\r 
{Meserc Bradbury, Agneu', & Co.) 

269 16S From ‘Blackwood’s Magazine/ February 1S99, 

by kind pcrm)‘»*;ion of anJlior and pul»]i<;hers- 
270-1169, 170. From 'The Island Race’ (Elkin Mathe\rs, 
274. / liigS), by kind permission of Mr Henry Xcwbolt. 
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c.arrjed it out well. The teachers ol army forms ahould certainly examine 
the book.” 

Army and Nary Gazette.—** Will bo found very useful by candidates 
for entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the MiUtw.” i 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar, 

By Bev. John Gerard. Second Edition. Pp. 159. 3s. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

An Easy Latin Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the 
late A. W. POTT^, JLA., LL.P , nml the Rev 0. Barnfo., M.A. 
Tenth Edition. Fcap. Sso, 3s. fid. 
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Latin and Greek, 


Aditus Faciliores Oraci. 

An Ktsy Greek Con'itrtun;? Bc»ok, ^^l^h Ooiuj^lek Vocabnlarv. Bv the 
late x\,'W- I'oTrs M A , LL 1) , aii4 the Rtv. C M.A. 

Fifth Kiliuon. Fonj’i 8\o, bs 

Greek Accidence. 

For tjFe in Prcpirnlur) .'m»l PuMjc SchoolR, By T. C, WEATllT.n* 
iifad, M.A., Uca^lina«iteT, (^loir Schooh Kins**! College, Carnbridgo; 
formerlv of Tritnty Ctille"e, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar, 
Is, 0(1. ■ 

UifceTabirG. — “ Not thp Ica^t of iL<i merits is the dearness of the type, 
both Greek anil Eiighsli,” 

Pilot.— “The mo'rfc u‘>efnl book for beginners tve haie scon," 

The Messenian Wars. 

An I'kiuentary Greek Btadcr. Witli Bietciscs and Full Vocabulary. 
By H. W. AuDsv, M.A., rtinripal, Upper Canada CoDoge, Toronto ; 
fonncrly Assistant* MasWr, FUtes UoUtge, Edinbiiigli ; late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambnilge, and Bell Unuersity Scholar. Is. Cd. t 
Saturday RoTiei^r.— “ A far more spirited narrative tlma tlie Aoabash. 
We warmly couimeml the Iwok." 

Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Aodis, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. 2fi 6d. %* iicyf for TcocAer^ mdy), 5s. nff* 
Guardian.— “The eelcdioa of passages for translation Into Greek is 
Certainly well made,” 

Journal of Education A manual of v.dl-gTacliiated exercises in 
Greek. Prose Conivosition, rfliiyiog from short sentences to contiunous 

pWCflS.” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. WlLsas, JLA., Ass»stant-Mn.«ileT m Fetter College, Edin* 
burgh. Ss. 6d. A Key for Twcheracnhi), 6s, net. 

School Guardian.— A well'an-anged book, designed to meet the needs 
of middle forms in school'.” 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

For tho Uro of Higher Forms and Uni>ersily SUidents. Selected, 
with Introductory Hints on Tran'«lation, by H. W. AtjDEx, 
Principal, Upper Canada College. Toronto; formeirl}* Assistant* 
master, Fettes College, Edinbii^h. 2*5 Gd. 

Educatioual Times.— “It contains a pood selection quite difTicult 
Ni^^BOiigh for the highest forms of public seliools." 

^ * ' —“The intTodnctoryirematl^ on style and trauRlntion 

emmcntly profitable prcUniinarr reading for the earnest .sTid diligent 
nicer in the golden mine of classical sdiolar&hip.’ 
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Greek Unseens. 

S«kctcii luul rtrr.jT}i,viJ Wttb Inttoiluaion b\ \V, bonnAj;, M.A. 
Cla^'icnl 'i'hf‘ I School, Ola«ijo^s. Lis. ’ 

Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. B Mm.s, M A , Ln'tonr iti Ciwslcs Univer&ily Collece, 
Diuulcc. foniii rly ‘lohr of WoiHiam Colkpe, Oxford ; Joint-Authoi 
of ' Stui|f«f s (’onijnnum to Latin Authors.' Is. Gd 
School Gunrdinn.- '‘Acaiolnl k&lection wjnlc wiicli (iLvcretion. 

. U It n n.cnt that tho sptcctioris ans xjpart from 

th<'lr rojityjt " 

Uiiivorfilty Corroapondent - "Tins caroHil and juiHeious selection 
should In found \cr) umIuI in tin* higher forruft of schools nnd in pro- 
paring fur .id\.uicod UnuciMly ex.iniioationa for Honours." 

Greek Test Papers. 

Hv J.xMPs MiMn, I.ut !>., LL.D , hto co-Bcctor of Alertlccu Grammar 

S^ho.d 2- Cil. 

.1 Karl/or Tiflchtrsoitl^), 5^^ «<*f. 

University Correspondent.*-'* Thi^ nsffid hook.. . .nie paper? are- 
hv'-cd on ih<' ion,.* ex]«*ncncr of n proolu'-il JcnolitTv nnd .should i»roio 
OJttnmoly helpful urnl sugpcstno to nil laacherj? of Greek." 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Ihukcdon Thut’jdidc’, XtJioidion, Pcniotthcnes, and ri.ito. Anunged 
atinrding to «nhj/'cl', wjIIj Indexes. By H. ^Y, AuntN, M.A., 
Ihlilor of ‘ -Meissner’s I’hwsc Book.’ liiterlcnM'd, 3s. Od. 
Spectator.—" A good piccu of uork. and likely to be u-seful." 
Athcnraiim — " A usefnt htticaolumc, helpful to bojs asho aro Itiirning 
to write Greek prr)«io.’' 

Jotmial of Education.— ** Of preat fcrvico to nehoolhoyR and 'chool- 
masters nlikc. Tho Idea of initrlm lug is especisillj commendable.’' 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

IliiUctl, wltli IiitroduiitiOD a««l riotc.. i'y It. SnAHrLUV, M.A., lato 
Scholar of CorpHB Ubn5t1 Coll.po, Oxford. Ini vo!, 12 a. Cd. tief. 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By B, GiLE'sy M.A., Fflloir and Lecturer of Emnianuol College, 
Cambridge, With Maps and lllualralions. [hijtrejmtttUon. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By tlio Sami; Autkob. Inlvol, 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By .Tonu L. MYnrs, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College; Lecturer 
and Tutor, Cbrist Church, Oxford, {in prtpamiion. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Gesekm Editor— H. W. ATJDEX, M,A., 

Prmnp'il of Uppvr College, Totorto; formcrlv AF’vistiiat-'JaslcT 

at Fclle? College, late Scholar of Cm;stV? College, Cajnln’jdge, and 
Kell UiiivcrsU^ Scholar. 


L#/craftJi‘c.— “Tho best vc hare seen of the now typo of 
Bcliool-book.” 

Aoadcmy»—**lX the price of this ecnes is considered, wo 
know not whoro to look for its equal.” 

Pvblio 5cfjoo/ Tic plates and maps seem 

to kavo been prepared regardless of cost. Wo wonder how it 
can all ho dono at tho price.** 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

CiEs^^^Qallic War, Books l.-TIl. 

Bj liARDT^;c*\ 3r.A., late Scholar of St John's College, C’iuj- 
hndge ; Kugbj . ITith or without Vocahnhrv. 

!•?. 6 d. 

Caisar— Gallic \V..i , Books IV., V. 

By Bev. Si j, ^t-WiixsoK, M.A., lato Scholar of St 

John’s CJollege, Cam'* ’ Heaflro.'ifler. Hailcjhury College, 
or Without ' *"»» 1*^* TocabuHr} scparatelj, Sit 

CiEsar— Gallic War, . 

By C. A. A. Do Po\TrT As'd'ilant-SIaster jit IJarroi\ With 

orTnthoutVocahularr. '{s 

^Virgil— Qeorgic j. 

Bj J. SiRGEiljw jr A I * ' * ofUnnersih College, OsfonI I 

A-'.^isUst Jlaster It I® M. 

'irgil— Qeorgic IV. 

ByJ.SiEGEArsT,!!.!. Is. a. 



niACIvWOODS' CLASSICAL TEXTS-aiirmaal. 


Virgil-zEneitl, Books V., VL 

liy Rev 5t ,1 IS. Wvssi-Wn.LiOB, M.A., lleadniaiter, tlnilm- 

Imty Cnlli'se, 1-,. Oii ■’ 

Ovid— Alctamorplioses (Selections). 

By.I. II ViBct, Jl A., loto Scholar of Cbritl’s Collcsa, Uiioliridpo ; 
.Master at BniiihoM. li. S'!. 


Ovid— Elcffinc Extracts. 

By R B. UniiHAlit, .M A. Uton , Classical Master, Trimty College, 
Glcimltnomi. Is. Gil, 


Arrian— Anabasis. Books I., 11 

% II. W. Aui)}.>, laUScliol.irof CliriU'a College, Cambudge, 
rriijrijnl or U[>|ior CawKlti College, Toronto; formrrlv- Afsi'itnni 
M/ttUr ut I'ctUs Colkec I’j &l. 

Homer— Odyssey, book VI. 

By 15 K Sjkes, M.A., Fellow ami Lecturer ol St Oolm's College, 
Camlindgo. Ig. <lil. 

Monier—Odysscy, Book VII. 

By 15 k. Si«fcs, M,A., Fellow ouil Ucturor of St John’s College, 
Camhntlpc. [/n j^rcjjKjalwi, 

Domosthenes—OIynthiacs, 1 - 3 . 

By IL Shahw-I.T, M A., lato Scholar of Corpus College, OifofJ; 
AssHLint-Ma'leT at Hereford School. Is. Cd. 

Horace— Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Sauccaoi.'T, Jf.A., loto Scholar of Caivorsity College, Oxford j 
AssI^tA'flt-Ma'itcr at IVcwtniinsUr, Is. Cd, 

Horace — Odes, Books HI., IV. . 

By J. Smigeawt, sr.A U. CJ. 

Cicero— In Catilinam, I.'-IV. 

By FT. W, Auden, M. A., lato Schohr of Chnst’i College, Cambridge ; 
Pnucipal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly AssisUnt- 
Mastor at Fottes College, la, ^ 
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BIACKWOOUS’ CUSSICAI TEXTS-csiKtiiiwd. 


Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

By J. n. ViNCK, M,A., AsMbUml-MAslcr at BradlicM. 

[In }>TepariitWAi 

Cicero— Pro Leg^e Manilla and Pro Archia. 

By K, r. Wiuo:?, M.A.» bio Scholar ol Pembrokfc College, C.uu* 
bndpe ; Assistnnt-Mastcr al fettes College. 6<i. 

Cicero-Select Letters. 

By Rovt T. NiCKLiK, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2 h. Ctl. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina. 

By Rov. a. M. Luito>', M.A. Cautnh , Assistaut-Mostcr at Mail- 
borough College. \Jn ifrcp<iT(UiO-}u 

Tacitus— Agricolu. 

By II. B. SiMi'sos', il.A,, laic Scholar of PoiuhroKc 

College, Cambridgo ; Rector of Aberdeen (inunmar Sebooh 

[/n pe^txraUcn. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books f., 11. 

By A. JaaoKn, 13. A., laic Scholar of Pembroke College, Gauibrldgc" 
Headmaster, Qiiceu Elizabeth^ Girunniar School, Mansheld. Is. t>d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By I. F. Smeduey, 3RA., lato FoBotv of Pciiihroka College, Cam- 
bnclgc ; Asilstaut-Mastcr at Wc&linimter. Is. Gd. 

Euripides — Hercules Furens, 

By E, H. Bl.akexey, M.A., IleadmaGter, Kitig’& School, Elj'. 2s. Gd. 

Livy— Book XXVIIl, 

By G. Middletojt, M.A., Classical Master m Abeidcen Grammar 
School ; aad A. SotTrER, l^LA., Lecturer in lAtin, Unirersity of 
Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A. Nickltv, BA., late Scholar of St John’6 College, Cam- 
Tjridge; Assigtant-Mastcr at Lh'ori>ool College. 

;^epos — Select Lives. 

^ By Rev, E. J. W, KaDaHT6s, M.A., Headmaster of St IMimind’s 
" School, Canterbury. [Tn the press, ‘ 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

ContniJiing PASiagcs IllustratiTe of tho Growth of the French Lan- 
gnago from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Uenturj' By 
Hkrbert a. Strong, LL D , OEBcierdelTnstructioii PnbhqiiB, Pro* 
fessor of Latin, Unuer&ity College, Liverpool; mid L. D. Barnett, 
51. A., Litt D. 3s. 

GtiJ^cUan. — “A most valo.ib}e conapaiiion to the modem handbooks on 
historical French grammar.” 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By AU’RED Mkrcikii, L •6s*L., Lecturer on French Langnago and 
Literature in the Unni'tMty of St Anilrctt< 8?. 6(1. 

Educational Times. -“A very nsefut book, winch admirably accotn* 
pushes its object of Iiyljuug students prepnniig fur evammaUoii&, It is 
on rather iio\el lines, winch cojumcml themselves at once to any one wlio 
has had to teach the subject.” 


French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Cl.asscb. By N. E. Toke, B A. -s. Ud. 

Journal of Educatioa.— ^'A distinctly good book. . .. May he un* 
roseivedly conmioudcd." 

A First Book of “Free Composition ” in French. 

By J. Edmono Mansion, B -I's-L., Headmaster of Modern Lmgnage** 
in the Boj al Academical institution. Belfast Is 
School World . — ** Wq recommend it w.irmly to all teadiers of French, 
and tnist that it will h.ave a wide circuhliou.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and Uni- 
versity Students. 

Edited by E3aLE B. le PKANfOis, French Tutor, UedcUlI Home, 
Winchester House, St Ives, .^c., Clifton, Bristol. Ds, 

Weekly Register. -~"Desenes as much praise as c.ajj bo heaped on it, 
Thoroughly good work thTOiighoat.” 

Ail French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except De- 
fective Verbs). 

By Alpred J. 'Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register.— “ Altogether unique among French gnmnutical 
helps, with a system, with .a coup (Tfai, wUh avoidance oi repeUtiom 
Vbith a projuium on iatellcctunl study, which constitute a new departure. 
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Modern LanguE^es. 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

Akmf G. Frimti-R, Te^che^ of Frencli m tho Lidies' CollegOj 
Queen Street, Edinljurgh. Is 

SchODlmuster. — '* The method is ;rood, and tho book "v ill be found 
helpful by those vho ha\o to teach French to small children.” 

A History of German Literature. 

By JoiD< G. Hobertson, Ph.D., Proftssor of German in tho tJm 
verejty of London 10s. Gd. net. 

Times. — “ In such an cuterpneo even a tolerable approach to success i*? 
something of an achiCN cnient, and in regard to German litenture Mr 
Robertson appears to hai e made a nearer approach than anj other English 
ivnter.” 

Outlines of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Sa-me Author. [In ineparation 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and 
Writer. 

B> Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. Part I.— rjlcmcntiT)'. 2s 
Part II. 3s. 

Progressive German Composition. 

With copious ICotcs and idioms,, and Pjuist I^TJ.pI>u(7^lo^' to 
G inasA'N Pinix>LOOT. By Louis Lubovils, Ph.D , German Jln^tcr, 
Uillhc'id High School, Glasgow, Lecturer on Gcrnnn, U F.C Train 
ing College; Examiner for Degrees in Arts, Ulll^Q^blty of Glasgow 
3s Gd 

A Iso in Tjco Paris — 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. Gd. 

*♦* A ATcy [/or Teack&rs onfy), us ne^ 

First Introduction to German Philology. Is. Gd. 
Journal of Education — “Tho passages for translation are well 
elected, and tho notes to tho pns'^Tgei, as well as the grainmatical 
ntroducUon, giNc real asswtance. Ibe part of the book dealing 
Mth German pdulology deseires great praise." 

Lower German. 

Reading, Supplementary Grammat^with Exercises, ami Matcnal for 
Composition. With Xotei and Voerbulary, and Ten Songs in Sol Fa 
>'otation B> Louis Luuovrus, Ph\D. 2a. Gd 
Athenajiun — *‘The rolmne is well dcjtCTcd." 

Preparatory Schools Review, — “A Apital reading-book for middlt 
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A Compendious German Reader. 

Consi'ithig of HistoriMl ISTtrnct^, Specimens of German L-Ucmti^rc 
liivcs of German Authors, an Ontiinc of German History’ (lCiO-I85)of 
Biographical and Historical Notes- Especially adapted for the 
of Army Classes, By G. B. Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Quardian.—'^This method of compilation is certainly an improvement 
on the hotch-pDtcli of inlbcellancons passages to be found in many of 
older books/' 

Spartanerjunglinge. A Story of Life in a Ca^et 
College. 

By Paul von Szc/EPAt$SKi. Edited, with Vocalmlary and Note? 
by J. M. lilORUlsoN, 51. A., Master in Modern Languages, Aberdeen 
Grammar School. 2s 

Scotsman, — “An adnurable reader for teaching German on tho now 
method, and i4» sure to prove popular both vrith students and vv'ifti 
teacher's." 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

ByEvs’ALD F, Skcklbu, Senior Ltuigu.igo Mastcrat tho Birmingh^ni 
Municipal Day School; Gerntan Lecturer, Birmingham KvctHjj„ 
School ; French Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. 2s. ® 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exercises in Tmndalioa and Composition ; l\isy 
.iigT drfissniw and JixtT.'ints .fmio 5p>auisb.AiJtlmi>,:ii JAit of Jdiopjp,. 
A Glossary of Cooimercinl Terms (Cnglish-Spanisli) , ami a copm ^,5 
General Vocabulaiy (Spanish-English). By Wjluam A, 10iSSi!;j.j' 
Teacher of Spanish, Udihead High School, Glasgow. 2^. Ccl. 
Investors’ Roviow, — “To the student who wishes to mnstor 1)^;, 
Spain.sh Inngnago for coiumercial or literary purposes this admiral, jt 
httlo book will prove invaluable.” 

Commerce.—” Contains practically all that is necessary for the acQUi^^.. 
ment of a working knowledge of the language,” 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. 

With mimerous Ex.anip1ci>, IlcTision Tests, and Evamination P.'V))fV 5 ^ 
By A. Vnrrcn Lothian, M.A., B,Sc., F.r..S.C., Jl.vthenmtical 
Science Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With A-nmeug 
3s. 6d. 

Guardian.— “A work of first-rate importance M*e «;lionhl find 

hard to suggest any improvoment We venture to predict that wh^.i, 

the book bwomes known, it will command a very wide circulatioa In o^j. 
public fichools and elsewhere." 
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Mathematics. 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Sen'Ior Potils in Schools. Coatoining upwards of 8000 Ex* 
amples, consisting m great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from 
Examination Papers. Second Edition, Bensed, S6i pages, os. 
^Vi(h AnsicerSi 3s. 6d 

James ^\"klton, Esq , Lecturer on Education, and Master of Method, 
YorJJhire Colk{)c —“Your * Practical Antbmetic ’ seoms to me tlie most 
complete collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution 
are excelicnt’* 


Elementary Algebra. 

The Complete Booh, 288 pp., cloth, 2s, yi\th A«sit*er5, 2s. 6d. 

sold separately, price dd. Pt. I., 61 pp., 6d. Pt. II., 6-1 
np., 6d Pt III,, 70 pp ,6d. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. to Pt& 

I., II., Ill , each 2a Arstcers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational Ne'WB.— “ A short ami compact introduction to algcbni. 
. The exercises arc rcmarkablj good, and the arr.an^emcnt of the sub- 
lect matter is on the soundest ]»nn»,iplcs. The work is, on tlie ^^bolc, to 
be commended as being at once tncxpeiisnc and scholarly." 


Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Ans\vers. 264 pp. 2s. Cd. Also in Six 
Parts, limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Teachers’ Honthly. — “Tlic examples arc mamlj concrete, «s they 
should be, arc cf .ill %.anctie«:, and, uhat is most important, ol the nght 
amount of difficulty.” 

Educational News,— “This as a matter of fad, at once a handbook 
iiid a har.vly book It ib an abxilute slorpliOU''C of cxcrciscb in mental 
coiiiputatlous There arc most valuable practical hinU to teachers." 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, 
and Circle. 

Asl ElciuentaTj' Treatic? By J. A, Third, D.Sc., HeadmaxUr of 
Spier’s School, B''ilh. 3s. 

Schooliaastcr. — “Each branch of this wide subject is treated with 
brovitv, It is true, and set with I’mojimg coripkknc'is con«5ldarinp the 
Mxe of the lolume. So earnest and reliable an effort dC'crveF sticrc^C' 

Journal of Education. — An < xci'edlngly useful tcxt»book, full 
encmslj for n^'urlv educalional purpo*^, and act not TClK’Ucut by 
overloading.” 

Educational News. — "A booh t.1uc1. wiU erisily take rank among tlip 
hr'*! of its kind. ITip sjbject U treated with complete thorouglme%s &ad 
honesty.'* 



Mathematics — Geography. 




Exercises in Geometry, 

By J. A- TbjuD, M,A,, D.Sc., Headmaster, Spier's School, Beith. 

\In preparaU^n^ 

Alensuration. 

128 pp , clotli. Is. Also in Two Parts Pt. I., Parallelograms 
Triangles. 04 pp. Paper. 40.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solifts, 
04 pp. Pa]ier, 4(1. ; cloth, 6d. Answrs raay he had separately, 
price 2d. each P.art. 

Educational Times — *'Thc c'q>lan.ations are nhv.ay.s clear and to 
the point, -while the e\erc»ses arc so etceplionally numerous that r^ 
wide selection is oflfored to the student*? who make use of the hook/* * 

Hijcher Arithmetic. 

For Ex^Standard and Continuation Classes. 12S pp. Paper, Cd. • 
cloth, 6d. Witli /{jwiccrs, cloth, llth /Insicos may be had sep! 
aralcly, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth Thomand^ 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

BytheRpv ALEXAKnKR MaoKir, LI/.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to 
pmvirtf Avrw. jPiV. JW*. 3 s , 

SchoolmaBter.— “For eenior pupils or pupildc.acher^ tho book cor,, 
tains all that is desirable. .It is well got up, and hears the mark (,f 
ranch care in tho authorship oad editing.” 

On< Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand* 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Sa.sie Autror. Revised to the present time. Pp. 12S. !<;. 
Tlicsc ‘ Outlines ’—in many respects an epitome of the ‘Elements’— are 
carefully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. rThe arrangement 
is the same as in the Author’s larger works. 

One Huudtcd and Ftfih Thousand. 

First Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Aetiiob. ISnio, pp. fi®. Sowed, 4il. ; in cloth, Cil. 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

ByJoiiXL Mykfs, M. A, , FcllowofJIaganlen College ; Beotnrer mq 
Tntor, Olinst Cluirch, O-xford. [/njireparaWwi, 
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CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry, 

By W. L. SARGA^~r, M. A., Headmaster, Oalcham School. lUwstrated. 
Is, 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Eenmrkabls’^cU arranged foi tcaehing purposes, 
and shovrs the corapiler to hare a real grip of sound educational prmdplus. 
The hook is clearly witten and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorpfanic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By II. M. Timpaky, B.Sc , Science Master, Borough Technical School, ’ 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, U. 

Things of Everyday. 

.A Popnlfir Science Header on Some Common Things With lilu*;* 
s trations 2.s. 

^ Gttwdiau. — Will bo found nsefai by le.achcrs in elcmentarj’ and con- 
tmiiation echools who haic to conduct classes m the ‘science of eominoii 

things.' WcU nnd strongly bound, and ilinskrated by beautifully clear 

diagroms," 

GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Chatilks Lapwoiith, LI/.D,, Univerfiity, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Pace’s « Introductory Text-Book of Geology.* With 
Blnslrations. f*s. 

Educational News. — '‘Thc-work is lucid and .'ittractiTo, and will take 
hipi rank amongtlie best text*book.s on tlie .subject.” 

Publishers' Circular. — ^‘Tlio arrangemrnt ol the new book is in everj" 
and it need Inrdjy b<» said that it is tlioronglily up to dat»* 

in all details ShnpHc’ity and cleamc'^^ in the book nre f.s ’pronounced 

y i.s .accuracy, and fituilenis mid teachers alike will Hud it of lasting 
beni'tlt to them,*’ 

Educaticii.-~-“llic name of the Author is .a gnarantce that the ‘subject 
U e.ii.ct;Ueiy treated, Aiid the infonuation and views np to dnte.” 

PALEONTOLOGY. 

A iMnnunl of PnlfcontoloBry. 

f tirtl'" t?fo of KUi'lcoi.*-. Vi’illi G^a'Tttl inttnilnctUm cn tTi. Piiji- 
•ii'JjJi of i'olToj'lcJfC} . Ill- P;.>k«r.r fi. Aumsc 
■'yi'to", .'ml i'jcilAiil) liiEi-WEii. !!A.. r.G?.. f.u TWr.l 
rnHioi.. I’ntirit.v iturillfn iu.<5 roitly e; l-iw!. 2 id)', S.i.i, 
151!) Cn^vin^i. Ca,-. 




Physical Geography — Psychology \ 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPH\ 

f ifttmlh A'rt’jV/. 

Introtluctor>' Text- Book of Physical Oeajfraphy. 

Wult hKctr’i.Mfiji* anti IKntlraliOM. Hr IlAVrP ?ACJr, hlt.D.f Xc., 

I’ro^'^or of m thr liurhfttii CoU^jjo of Saetito, yewcasHo. 

Kotjv'ii U5 j’rafc«fi>r CitMiUH Lapwouth. o'll, 

AlhCRfRUtn riu 'ltM«K>ris nf tho snliject arc so clearly tlcfiiiud, the 
«fX|>htuUpJt5 jfc -rt litful, Iho nKtinit^i of ofto portion of the FiibjtCt to 
another aro *0 -AtJ-faf tortlj shoffn, and, Ah«%o nil, thu hcwiiff^ of tlic 
ailPd to Phy tnl Goognjdij nrn Lrouyht out SO mtjcli pro- 

CHion, that f\tr^ revhr uiU feel that djlUcalltM hate heon removed, and 
Ih*’ pnlh of Ftt rlj thtd In lirrn ** 

Exnminations in Physical Gcofrrapliy. 

Ad" to till lal Hool s of PU>'in’ai Ovugraphy* By 
Sl\th IMiUon. SyR<d,tM. 


iYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

. ' atroiluctory Text-Book of Lo^fie. 

/Itli Noim-rons nvnmplc** nnd Licrcl'C'. By SYDM’t 11} unnii 
^lirii.nsK, M A ((/oud.) D Sc (i:diti ); Btuniner iu Pliilo^opliy in 
Him Pul\ci"itv y( IJiImhursh lanrtli Hdition, Krtisuh Orotni 
f»s 

Scotsman. -“This U ttdl ■;tu.lh‘<l .v.ideniic lcxt-bo''k, jn which the 
Aulfliori'il «l0i trine lint Inn-n huidml ilowJi from .SmioWo to the 
'niUTMiy profiMiors of lodl^ is csponmltd nm wponnii 

/}MlnictiU‘ sjiUnJ whkh leads nn naturally to the derptr and umiTcut 
flijeciilatloin imoUcd Jn niodmi Wic. 'iTic honk, in fine, n an ex- 
coJInit v,orKj»K textlmol. nf it** subject, lilily to prove tneful botli to 
stmienlH ami to Icachcn." 


Elements of Psycliolo^:y. 

I5y Srn\Kv IfFtuiPar Mriiwr. M*A. (liond.), D.Ht*. (Edin.). nnd 
ORnMMON'n, M.A. (Dh« ) fVonn S\o, S'!. 

Scotsinan. — “Thoronphnfss h a featwic of the work, ninl, frentijm 
])Sjchnlnpy in a living -icnuio, il ^vill im found frcMi, RUggc'iUve, ami 

”*^EducatloiJ.-~“TIii- authors of Uii^f solnme have iiiaile cati^faetpry ii'^e 
ofarcruditcd authorith'H ; in addition, llioj Imtc pitisut-d onginal mvcbtl. 
tr'ilioin and condiirtml uxperimeufs with the result that great freshness 
of treatment murks their contiilmtion to the leaching of psycholo^'. ’ 
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Cherp’ Elementary Series. 


CH^LESViEOTARY SERIES. 

dopied by the London County Council Education 
p Committee. 


BLACKWOOD’S 

LITERATURE READERS. 

Editcl by JOHN ..VDAMS, M.A., B.Sc., RC.?., 
i*rofcs«or of education in the Uuncrsity of London 


BOOK 

1 . 

Foi Standaid IV. 

Pp. 226. 

Price Is. 

BOOK 

II. 

V. 

Pp. 275. 

Price Is. 4d. 

BOOK 

III. 

„ VI. 

Pp 303. 

Price Is. 60. 

BOOK 

IV. 

VII. 

Pp. 381. 

Price Is 6d. 


Athcnosum.—'*^hG rolrones, which are capitally printed, 
consist of selected rctvdingo of mcroasmg difficulty, to which 
notes and exercises are added at the end. The selected pieces 
are admirably chosen, especially in the lator hooks, which will 
form a heKinning for n really sound and wide appreciation of 
the stores of good ISnelish verse and prose.*' 

6oarrf/an-—*‘ The selected readings.. .. are intereating, and 
possessed of real literary value. The books are well bound, 
tho paper is excellent, and tho unusual boldness and clear 
spacing of the type go far to compensate for the entire absence 
of pictorial illustrations." 

Pall Mall GaxQffc,—** A very excellent gyadus to the more 
accessible heights of tho I^nglish Parnassus The append- 

ices on spelling, word -building, and grammar are the work 
of a Bkilfol, practical teacher." 

Bradford Observer,— ** IX we had tho making of the ISng- 
Jish Educational Code for Elomeatary Schools, we should 
insert a regulation that all boys and girls should spend two 
, whole years on these four hooks, and on nothing else." 
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A NEW SBRteS OF READERS. 

Adopted by the London County Council Education 
Committee, 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

Tor tlie CltiMron of Die Uuti'iti Emjure la Tivo Bool^s. 

By U, B SVNGE, 

AiUlior of ‘htoJiea from European History.' 

With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Hlustrations by 
E jr bfiNQE, ARB, and Maps. 

BOOK I. ON THU SHORCS OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. Jd. 

Cotonlal Edition * 1s. 6d. 

BOOK K. THE DISCOVERY OP THE NEW WORLD. Is. M. 

BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF BHROPE, !«. 6t!. 

Colonial Edition ■ Is. 9<(, 

BOOK IV. THE STnUOGLE FOR SFA POWER Is. Sd. 

3€WC K tff raff ssmsn smpias. Si. 

The scheme of the books is to present a simple and 
interesting narrative of the history of the world from 
Bible times to the present day. Of the five books, the 
first is designed for the stage corresponding to Standard 
nr. of the English Code, the second to Standard IV., 
and 80 on. 

;ifeo uubtishcd in two vols., price 3/6 not each, 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

Ik Tvvo Books. OKirouM «jth ‘Tnr Siort or ras World 

These Tbo Rcidors cou-ist of Faity Stories, and Siraple Stones of tl,c 
Gods and Hcrecs, and are fnlly Illustrated. 

Book I. 1S8 Pages, with 34 lUastrations. Price lOd, 
Book If, 108 Pages, with 40 Illustratons. Price lOd, 
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Standard Readers. 

Bovised Edition. AVitk Suppleinenlary Pages, consisting of “Spell*' 
mg Lists,” “ Word-Bmlding,” “Prefixes and Suffixes," Ic. Pro* 
fnaely Illustrated mtli Snpenor Engravings. 


BOOK I. 40 Lejssons . . . 8d. 

BOOK II, 40 Lessons .... 9d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons . . . .Is, Od, 

BOOK IV. 60 Lessons . . . Is. 3d 

BOOK V, 60 Lessons . . . .Is 4d, 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . , .Is. 6d. 


Sdioolnuister.— “ Wo fitrongly recommend those books Cliildrcn 

T, lU bo snro to like them ; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, 
the print very distinct, and the paper a. ple.isurc to feel " 


Infant Series. 

FIRST PICTURE PRiaiER. . Sc n ed, Hd, , cloth, Scl. 

SECOND PICTURE PRDIEU. . Seved, Sd. ; doth, Sd. 

PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Siir.iEs. i 2 nd SmiE*;. 

Each containing Id shcctfi, unmounted, Sh dd. Mounted on S 
boards, uith cloth border, 2 >rice ; varnished, 3s. Cd. per 
set extra. 

Or tbe 16 vhech laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a 
roller^ I'p. dtl. 

THE infant picture R^^DER With uunicrons IllitFtra* 
tion?. Cloth, limp, Cd. 

Educational News, — “Teachers triU find the^c Primers a «<eful intro- 
duction to tbe art of reading. Wo coiLsnlcr tLem irdl adaj»led to tlicir 
purpose,’* 
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Geographical Readers. 


Witli numerous ^faps, Dio^nms, anti Jllnsfratiojis 


CEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (ForStmitl. I.) 

06 pjf. OtI. 

BOOK 

I. 

{For Stand. 

11.) S6 pp. 

9d. 

BOOK 

11 . 

{For Stand. 

HI.) 166 rj>. 

. Is. Od. 

BOOK 

III. 

(For Stand. 

IV.) 192 pp. 

. Is, 3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

(For Stand 

V.) 256 pp. 

. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

V. 

(For Stand. 

VI.) 256 pp. 

. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

VI. 

{For Stand. VII.) 266 pp. 

. le. 9d. 


Schoolmastor. — " This n a really excellent scries of Geograpliical 
Rofltlcrs. Tho volumes have, in common, the attnictiveness which good 
paper, clear tyjio, cnectivo woodcuts, and durable binding can present, 
whilst tlieir contents, botli ns to quality and quantity, aro so graded as to 
be admirably adapted to tho several stages of the pupil’s progress,” 


Historical Readers. 


With numerous Portraits, Jfaps, and other Ulustrations, 


SHORT STORIES FROAt ENGEISIJ 
HISTORY , , . . 

FIRST niSTORICAR READER 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER . 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER 


. 160 pp. 1r. Od. 

. 160 pp. If. Od, 

. 224 pp. If. 4d. 

. 256 pp. lb'. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “Tbo*!© now Historical Readers have been carefully 
compiled. The facts are well selected j tho story is well told in language 
most likely to impress itself in the memory of young cliildren ; and the 
poetical piccoa aro fitting accompaniraents to tho prose." 

School Board Cbroaicle. — ‘*The treatment is uncou-ventioual, but 
always in good taste. Tho volumes will meet with much favour 
gonerally os lively, useful, high-toned Historical Readers," 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HA’^V'THORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES, With Notes and 
niustrotions. ICO pp. Is. 2d. 
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Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Is otes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Clftsses. 

EDIKEURGH AETER FLODDEN . 32 pages, 2(1. ; cloUi, 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d.; cloth, 3U 

THE BURUr>.MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, SW. 

THE ISLAND OP THE SCOTS . . S2 pages, 2d. ; cloth, Std. 

Teachers’ Aid, — “Capital annotated Gditious*.. . .Beautifully clear 
and pamstaking ; •\^e commend them heartily to our brother and sister 
teacherb." 

Educational News.— “ Useful issues of well-known poems The 

notes arc csctediBgly appropnate, and leare nothing lu doubt. For 
doss purposes we can specially recommend these little books." 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 32 pages 



. 2a. 

BOOK 11. 32 pa^es 



. 2d. 

BOOK III. 48 pages 



. 8d 

BOOK IV’. 48 naces . 



. 2d. 

BOOK V. 64 pages 



. ■id 

BOOK ‘N’l. 64 pages 



. 4a. 


Schoolnustress.— “These mx books arc a %alunble contnhution to 
school literature, The poems for each stand.anl arc judiciously chosen, 
note.^ and questions at the end of ciery lesiou arc 'cry 


Grammar and Analysis. 


BOOIv II. 24 pages . 
BOOK ni. 24 pages . 
BOOH IV, 48 pages . 
BOOK V, 64 pages . 
BOOK, VI. 64 pages . 
BOOK VII. G 4 pages . 


. Paper, l^d, ; cloth, 2td. 

. Paper, l^d. ; doth, 25d, 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, Sd. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, dcL 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 3d, ; cloth, 4d. 


SchoolmaBtcr. — “This is apcricsof good pr.actieal books who*!C icerltR 
ought to ensure for them a wide srde. Among their leadicg jnerits are 
simplicity in deliuitionsj judicious r«;apitulatioa, nnd abundance of well* 
^elecle<i esercj 5 cs for prattice." 

Teachers' Aid.— “For thorooghnes':^ method, •stylo, and h1eh-clas<i 

work, commend tis to these little tcxt-book«. A practical hand ha^ 

imprc'isM every hue with indindualityA.....W*e are det(.niuRe>il to use 
'.hem in Q^ir own deparlment,** 
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ArithmDtical Exercises. 


BOOK I 
BOOK n. 

BOOK m. 

BOOK IV. 

BOOK V. 

BOOK VI. 

BOOK VII. 

HIOOER A.iUTlIVi:TIC 
tion Cla-^scs, 12S j>p. . 


. Paper, ; cloth, 2id. 

. Paper, ; cloUi, 2J(1. 

, Paper, 2il. ; cloth, Sil. 

P.i{ier, 2d, , cloth, SiL 
. Paper, 2(1, ; cloth, 3d. 

. i^aper, 2d. *, cloth, Sil. 

. P.'vpcr, iJd. ; cloth, 4d. 

El Slnudanl and Coutmna* 

. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 6d. 


*** AiV.VVMS my Uhad ttjrarMj, and are sujppUtd dired 
to Teachers only. 


Schoolmaator.—** We can speak in tenns ofhitjh pnise respecting lhl« 
scries of Aiithmctical Exerci<c‘u Wicyhase hcon carofully con-'tnicted. 
They aro well groihiatcd, and contain n large ami s’aned collechon of 
examples ... ,We can Tccfunmond tho wics to our readers.” 

Sclioolmiatress,— “ I^argo (pmotlty, excellciil qnrtlily, great v.nn’oty, and 
good lurangcTncut are the oharactenstlcs of this sot of Arithmetical 
txorciscs " 


Elementary Grammar and Composition, 

Eased on tho Analtsib 07 SbstivKCES. With a Chnptcr on WflKD- 

Buuj)iNa and DcBirATlON, and containing numerous Exercises. 

New Edition Is. 

Schoobnastox.—'^A very valunUe book. It ra constwclivu as well as 
analytic, and well-plnnnrd exercise^ have licen framed to teach the yonng 
student how tonso tho clemontsofhis raotber-tonguD. A junior text- 

book that is calculated to yield most satisfactory results. " 

Educntional TiaiOB.-*-“ The plan oaght to work well.. .....A decided ad- 
vance from the old-fashioned practice of teaching," 
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Qrammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 


STANDARD U 24 pages. 
STANDARD ID. 32 pages. 
SI'ANDARD IV. jO pages. 
STA2?DAE0 V. 56 pages 
STAKDAED VI. G4 pages. 


Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d 
Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2^d 
Paper, 2]^d. ; cloth, 3fd. 
Paper, 2M. ; cloth, S^d. 
Paper, 3il. ; cloth, 4d. 


Teachers’ Aid. — ‘'These are thonghtfiilly ■written and ■very practically 
concencd little helps. .Thej’are most exhiustire, and bnmming with 
examples ” 


New Arithmetical 

Exercises. 


Scotch Code. 




STANDARD 

I. 

82 pages • 

Paper, Vd . ; cloth, 2Jd. 

STANDARD 

n. 

82 pages , 

Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 

ST.ANDARD 

in 

66 pages . 

Paper, 2d ; cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD 

IV. 

64 pages 

Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD 

V. 

go pages 

Paper, 4d ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD 

VI, 

80 pages 

Paper, 4(1. ; cloth, Cd. 


HIGHER ARlTHlirETIC Tor Ec Standard and Gontinnn* 
vion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d 

AA'iSir£iJ5 mai/ be bad eejmraicly, and are sipptmi dtreei 
io Tca(dicT$ only 

Educational Hews — ♦‘The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and 
the examples, winch are verj numerous, are of ciery conceivable variety. 
Thpre n ample choice for (ho teacher under evorj* head We recomraond 
the senes as excellent School Arithmetics.” 


^\erit Certificate Arithmetic, 

S6 pp. Paptx cover, W, ; doth, 8d. 
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Mensuration. 

* 123 pp., cloth, Ifi. Ako id Two Parts Pt. L, ParaUclograms aud 
Tmngics 04 pp. Pap^r, 40. ; oloth, 6d. Pfc.I]., Circles and Solids. 
C4 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, Cd. Answers may ho bad separately, 
price 2d. each Part. 

Educational Times.— “Tlie cxpl.a«fttions are always clear and to the 
point, while tlie exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide 
selection is oCered to the students who innho ii&e of the hooh.’' 


A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Uso in Schools. t>4 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education.— “This ta a capital little book, describing 
sliortly and dearly the geographical phenomena of nature.*' 


Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to heet 

Tire XlEQUinEMRNTS OF TIIE MlNUTK OK THE SCIENCE AND AUT 
DhPAiiTMENT ON Mantjai. iNSTiiuonoN. By GEORGE ST JOHN, 
Undenominational School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 
Illustrations. Is. 


Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books 

By John T. Pearck, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. - 
CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

Xo. 1. Elements, Short Ijcttors, Words. 

,( 2. Long Letters, Easy Words, 
rt 3. Capital, Half-line Word'^. 

I, 4. Tost, Double Ruling, Sentences, 

II ,*}. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

11 6. Intermediate, Titvnscription, kc. 

,> 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

,t S. Small Hand, Single Ruling. ^ 

The Hendlines art graduated^ and aUraciive, 
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Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above senes, and teachers will 
find it advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by 
them the learner is kept continnally writing at the correct slope, &c. 
No 1 IS adapted for Lowrh Cuissrs, No. 2 for Hicnsn Cl-ssse^. 
Price 2d. each. 

Practical Tcaclier.—“Our readers would do s\cU to write for a sped* 
men of tbs book, and of the blank cserci‘5C'books ruled on the s.'ime 
principle. Tliey arc worth careful attention.” 

School ‘World.— “Those teachers who are anxious to tram their pupils 
to WTite in the style as’^ociated with Ciril Semce Competitions should 
find the copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is 
certainly simple j it raay, m fact, be reduced to four elements, in wbch 
the pupil IS rigorously «.verci'ed in tho earlier books before proceeding in 
later numbers to continuous writing ” 

Schoolmaster.--'* Tliose of out readcra in search of new books should 
see these.*^ 

Journal of Education.— “Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thii« 
checkmates any bias tou ards error in the slope.” 


^YItJLIAJI BtACKWOOD S: SONS, Ei>in*bukcti A^'I) l,o^'DO^. 




